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INVITATION. 


\/isiters are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
t was as ‘‘a naturalist and humanist’’ that 
President Eliot described Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler when conferring upon him a Har- 
yard degree, and no characterization could be 
more apt. As an instructor at Harvard for 
nearly forty years, and since 1891 the dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific Sehool, Professor Shaler 
vitally influenced a long generation of students, 
and his death, April 10th, brought sorrow to a 
multitude, in and out of university circles, 
who honored him as a scholar and loved him 
as a man. 

Dean Shaler was born in Kentucky in 1841, 
was graduated at Harvard, served two years 
as an artillery officer in the Union army, and 
then, returning to Harvard to gain a degree, 
was presently appointed an instructor in the 
scientific school, and in 1868 became a full pro- 
fessor, first of paleontology and afterward of 
geology. Since 1884 he had been the geologist 
in charge of the Atlantic division of the United 
States Geological Survey, and this was but one 
of his many and varied activities. He wrote 
on geological, historical and sociological sub- 
jects; was the author of a drama commended 
by severe critics; was esteemed by practical 
men as one of the first of mine experts; and, 
with all his engrossing duties, made it a matter 
of conscience to know personally every man in 
the scientific school—to help those who needed 
help, and be a friend to all. 

Readers of The Companion will not need to 
be reminded that Dean Shaler had long been a 
valued contributor to this periodical, and they 
will treasure the portrait on the front cover 
page, reproduced from a recent and preferred 


photograph. o 


Fitty years ago in March, in one of the old 
Massachusetts towns, a man was appointed 
sexton and caretaker of the ‘* First Church’’—a 
title that means something in Massachusetts. 
This particular church was organized in 1635, 
The appointee of 1856 has continued in charge 


ever since, and on the anniversary Sunday a s 


special meeting was held in recognition of his 
long and faithful service. ‘‘Probably,’’ adds 
the local chronicler, ‘‘he holds the record for 
continuous employment as sexton of a church, 
in this state at least, if not in the United 
States;’’ but there are many old religious 
societies in New England, and many sextons long 
in service. i 


66 hen Adam delved and Eve span,’’ it is 
likely that the lady sought change and 
rest sometimes by taking a turn at gardening, 
and many of her wise daughters make it a 
diversion, or a business, or both. In the recent 
annual award of prizes for the promotion of 
agriculture, made by the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, a woman not only received the 
first prize, fifty dollars, for general excellence, 
but wou two special prizes also. Success in 
farming, as in many another occupation, is 
to-day a question of brains—management— 
rather than of strength, and on the face of it 
no reason appears why a woman who has the 
land and the mental equipment should not ‘‘go 
in and win.’”’ 
® e 
t is something of a feat to climb a loose-end 
rope thirty-five feet long hand over hand, 
but in addition to having the necessary strength 
one must have great nerve to do it at a distance 
of almost two hundred feet from the ground. 
Nevertheless, this is done several times a day by 
men employed on the new stack which is being 
built at a factory in New Britain, Connectient. 
Four men work at a height of nearly two hun- 
dred feet. Part way up the stack ruhs an iron 
ladder, which extends up the outside about one 
hundred and seventy-five feet from the ground. 
The men have a carriage that hangs over the 
side of the stack, on which are three men; the 
fourth works inside the stack. Two, or some- 
times three, of the men get to the carriage and 
pull themselves up to the top. The men who 
do not go up on the carriage go up the ladder 
as far as it runs, and then climb hand over 
hand up the dangling rope that is dropped over 
the side. The ascent is made at least four times 
a day. Men also come down the rope, making 
the descent at a speed that is hair-raising, 
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and one thinks when he sees the man slipping 
along the rope that he will surely miss the 
end and be dashed to pieces on the ground, 
nearly two hundred feet below. But familiar- 
ity breeds contempt for danger, as for other 
things, and the spectators, not the participants, 
are uncomfortable when this feat is carried 
through. . 
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Newspaper statements assuming to be authori- 
tative have recently been quoted in this 
column, to the effect that the Boston & Maine 
Railway has adopted a pension system; but 
the truth is that, although the management is 
endeavoring to work out a plan, it has not yet 
reached definite conclusions as to the details. 
The general idea is to establish a system similar 
to those in operation on some of the English 
railways. Employés of such companies may 
voluntarily participate by making small monthly 
contributions from their wages, to which addi- 
tions are made by the company, and thus there 
is established a fund from which pensions are 
paid those who retire from the service at a 
specified age. On such a project the public 
looks with interest and approval as cordial, 
almost, as that of the men directly concerned ; 
and it is much to be regretted that the delibera- 
tions of the management should be handicapped 
by misstatements and ill-advised comments. 
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f a New Hampshire man who was one 

hundred and six years old on March 29th 
—a veteran, by the way, who enlisted at the 
age of sixty-two, although he did not so state 
his age at that time—it is recalled that when 
he was seventy-six years old he walked thirteen 
miles to take the cars to a Grand Army reunion. 
He is a Lempster man, and the mention of his 
pedestrian activity incites a correspondent of 
the Exeter News-Letter to tell of the great 
walkers they have, or used to have, in Hamp- 
ton. On one occasion, in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, two citizens of that 
town drove their young cattle to Parsonsfield, 
Maine, to pasture. They made no record going ; 
the cows forbade; but on the return, they 
started from Parsonsfield early in the morning 


would be clearer if the time were measured by 
the clock. ‘‘Early in the morning’”’ had a 
different meaning to our great-grandfathers from 
that attributed to it by their descendants. The 
old gentlemen frequently began a day the day 


before. 
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SUFFICIENT CAUSE. 


“Tt beats all, what they’ll get up quarrels over 

down in the city,’’ said Mrs. Ramsdell, in 
a wondering tone. ‘‘Why, here’s one woman 
that hasn’t spoken to her sister for ten years 
because she married a brakeman !’’ 


‘*‘Why isn’t a_ brakeman _ as anybody 
else?’’ inquired Mr. Ramsdell between his teeth, 
one of which, by reason of neuralgia, was 
tinging his views of life with some fierceness. 
“Why isn’t he as as a carpenter or a—a 
sheriff, I’d like to be told?’’ 
‘Don’t keep talking, Joshua!’’ warned his 
. **You let in any air on that tooth, and 
‘ou’ ll be sorry, 1 guess! Here’s another woman 
hat’s not seen her father for nearly twenty 
——— since ‘he refused to supply money 
or her college education, though a well-to-do 
man — 

**Pity if a man’s children have got to decide 
how his money’s going to be spent!’’ hissed 
Mr. Ramsdell. ‘‘But why aren’t those just as 
good causes as the one that’s kept you and 
Cousin Arabella a for the last five years, 
when all’s said an’ done? All family quarrels 
are foolishness !’’ 

‘*Joshua Ramsdell,’”’? and Mrs. Ramsdell’s 
head went as high in the air as her long neck 
would permit, ‘‘may I ask you to 1 that 
there’s such a thing as justice and self-res 
to be maintained in a nily, and to recollect 
that Arabella Williams took that blue and white 
teapot of grandmother’s, that had been more 
than half-promised to me, right from under my 
pon nose, and carried it off for her Nancy’s 
wedding! I hope your neuralgia isn’t affecting 
your brain and reasoning powers.’’ 
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EMBLEMS OF TRADE. 


| poem the Revolutionary War, and for many 
years afterward, curious signs, or emblems 
of trade, were displayed by the shopkeepers 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts, to attract at- 
tention and indicate the kind of goods they had 
for sale. In the history of Newburyport the 
author gives examples of these old-time signs: 


Lewis Jenkins, at the Sign of the Golden 
Ball, advertised in the Essex Journal, ‘‘India 
and European goods, black and white satin, 
Laces, Japanned ware, ete.’? Timothy Dexter, 
at the Sign of the Glove, — Somerby’s 
| Landing, had for sale, ‘‘Good Deer, Sheep and 
Moose skins. Likewise Deer, Sheep and Moose 
skin Breeches and a quantity of good blubber.’’ 

Dealers in foreign merchandise were notified 
that the ship Peace had arrived ‘‘at Mr. Mar- 
quand’s wharf with a good supply of Malaga 
and Sherry wines, raisins and Cadiz salt’’; 
and Thomas Merrill, who kept a tavern near 
Rev. Mr. Cary’s meeting-house, in what is 
now Market Square, announced to his customers 
that he made ‘‘Apple and Mince Pies in the 
neatest and best manner,’’ and sold them at a 
reasonable price. 
|. The baking and selling of bread were regulated 
| by the selectmen. Bakers were ordered to mark 
| the bread baked by them with the first letter of 
| their Christian name and the first and last letter 
| of their surname. 
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FOR BOYS. 

200 acres on the shores of Lake Ossipee, N. H. 
Largest lake in U. 8S. without an island. Near 
Mt. ashington. Cottages, tents, socom halis, 
stables, all lighted by electricity. Sailboats, launch, 
tennis courts, le and driving horses, farm. 
Send for circular of pictures and personnel. i 

Pull particulars and illustrated pangiist of a trip 
Sor older boys to the famous Temagami-Lakes, Canada. 
HENRY B. YOUNG, 168 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
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made from Boil hard three minutes 
and you will have as fine a cup of 
Old Carpets coffee as you ever drank. Pleasant, 
by the nourishing, satisfying. No headaches, 
STERLING biliousness, nervousness or dyspepsia cam 


RUG WORKS, 
21 Scotia St., Boston, 
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result from its use. Try it @ week and 
see how much better you feel. 
At your Grocer’s, 20c. a pound. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 




















and arrived in Hampton at early candle-light. | 
The distance is sixty miles. This was good | 
walking, in any view of it, but the situation | 









No Repairs. When you roof your 
buildings with Amatite, your first cost 
covers af cost. After it is put on you 
can forget all about-it, for it will require 
no repairs—painting, patching or tinkering 
of any sort—for many years. If your 
Amatite roof costs you $10.00 to begin 
with, the cost ends there. And it is all 
because it is made to wear and does not 
rot, crack or peel off in a few years. 

Send for free Sample and see for 
yourself how much better it is than the ordinary kinds. 

Price $1.90 per Roll of t10 Square Feet, F. O. B., Boston. 

NATIONAL COAL TAR CO., 297 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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COOKING A PLEASURE. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of complete line of HUB Ranges 
and latest advertising novelty C. 


Smith € Anthony Co., v,43>4:., Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Hub Ranges and Heaters and Sanitas Plumbing Specialties. 
If not sold by your local dealer, order direct. 
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'T was a January morning =P stern, began poling with long, 
on the Colorado, clear and \ ‘QR easy sweeps, as she had seen 
snappy. Christmas and eS the Indians do. 

San. 


New-year had come and gone **Picacho the third night!’’ 
like ordinary Sundays at Ehren- she thought. ‘‘We’ll pass 
berg. Picacho about nine to-morrow 
To-day Betsey Lee, trying not morning —God_ willing,’ she 
to think that her college mates added, softly, ‘‘and He will be.’’ 
were flocking back to the old campus after It was three o’clock before Alexander 
their holidays, and turning resolutely again drew his oars in suddenly, and said: 
and again from wondering what ‘‘mother ‘‘Smoke.’’ Betsey Lee dealt out a small 
and the children were doing now,’’ had sack of tobacco, and Alexander rose and 
freed herself from the persistent little flock stretched himself on the roll of blankets. 
that thought ‘‘teacher’’ belonged to them ‘*Very well,’’ said Betsey, taking up the 
Saturdays as well as week-days, and had oars. ‘‘One half-hour you can rest.’’ She 











gone for a long tramp across the mesa, glanced at the little silver watch pinned to 
gaining comfort from the far-lying moun- 
tains. 

Betsey Lee was in need of comfort. She 
had left college in her junior year, and come 
away to this little adobe river station that 
existed only to furnish supplies to the out- 
lying mining-camps. Now she was teaching 
its school of seven little half-breed Mexicans 
and one white child, in order that her 
younger brother, Don, might have his 
‘*chance.’’ She was getting sixty-five dollars 
a month, and doing her own washing, 
that she might send forty dollars home. 
But she did not tell about the washing in 
her letters ; she simply said that twenty-five 
dollars was all she needed. She paid the 
storekeeper’s wife that twenty - five for 
board. 

She did not tell them that there was only 
a dirt floor to her bedroom, either, or that 
she was so afraid of the Indians that it was 
hard to sleep at night. 

And now New-year had passed and no 
letter had come from home; no Christmas 
greeting had helped her through the lonely 
day. ‘To be sure, the mail, after it left the 
train at Mohawk Summit, had to come 
three days by stage. 

**But they know all that,’’ thought 
Betsey Lee, standing on the trail above 
the arroyo, ‘‘they know all that, and might 
have written early enough. They ought to 
know how lonely I’d be. Don ought to 
think. And it’s two weeks—and I’m all 
alone —’’ and Betsey Lee stopped suddenly. 

‘‘Now I’ll drop all such nonsense,’’ she 
said aloud. ‘‘I’m going into that arroyo 
and get some branches of that Crucifixion 
thorn and a bunch of red mistletoe to 
decorate those old mud walls of mine.’’ 

The children, coming in search of her, 
met her swinging along the trail, her arms 
full of gray and red beauty, and singing 
gaily. 

**O teacher, Mrs. Day sent us—a message 
from Quartzsite! Come quick!’’ Chiquita 
Blanca was crying. 

** Si, si, maestra—telly—phone!’’ cried 








her dress. 

*** Ueno,’’ said Alexander, and he looked 
at the watch, too; stared at it so persistently 
that Betsey noticed him. But she did not 
pull her coat over the watch or in any 
way show that she heeded his evident 
covetousness, only rowed steadily ahead, 
glancing about from time to time to avoid 
sand-bars or to swing the boat out from the 
ever-rising mud-banks. 

*‘One little half-mile across those flats 
to the river again, and here we must go 
two miles to get round that bend! It’s 
wicked!’’ cried Betsey Lee. 

**Quién sabe ?’’ said Alexander, eying 
the opposite bank. Suddenly he whirled 
the boat inshore. The sun was down. 

‘*Camp here,’’ he said, quietly. 

Betsey Lee bent toward him. There’s 
plenty of light yet. Go ahead! You don’t 
stop till I tell you to.’’ 

Alexander was sulky. He leaned on the 
oars, letting the boat drift, Betsey Lee poling 
it back into the stream. Night was coming 
down fast, but there was a moon before 
twelve. 

**Ocho pesos, compadre !’’ cried Betsey 
Lee, poling with all the strength left in 
her aching arms. 

**Smoke,’’ he said. 

*‘One—just one,’’ said Betsey Lee, and 
when he had finished the cigarette, Alex- 
ander pulled with a will. 

They camped on a dry bank, securing 
the boat to a mesquit-tree that sprawled 
above it. It was bitter cold, and while 
Alexander got fire-wood, which he did with 
a nimbleness that belied the long hours at 
the oars, Betsey Lee cut ham, mixed the 
coffee, and got out Alexander’s blankets. 
Then she cooked the Indian the biggest 
and the best meal he had eaten in all his 
vagrant old life. It is either a feast or a 
famine with an Indian, and it had been 
many a day since Alexander had had a 
feast. And Betsey Lee stood over him, 
refilling his plate with ham and beans and 
fried onions as fast as there was any hint 
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DRAWN BY H. BUHGESS. 


BETSEY LEE... SEIZED THE LONG POLE AND PUSHED THE BOAT OFF HERSELF 


of its being empty. 
**A telegram!’’ panted Chiquita. ‘**Ueno!l’’ he grunted at last, and 
Betsey Lee heard that last word, and stretched his gorged length on the blankets ; 
dropped her gay burden. ‘‘What did it say, | lay on his back, his arms under his head. One | needn’t think it, Miss Lee!’’ cried Mrs. Day, | and at that sign Betsey Lee turned to her own 


the Mexican girls. 


Chiquita?’’ she demanded. brown foot wagged contentedly across his knee. | hooking a side of bacon from the wall. supper. Night and early morning along the 
“It said you must come right home, and | Betsey Lee had always stood in great terror of| ‘‘I know it,” said Betsey Lee. ‘‘That’s | Colorado can take on a cold that bores into one’s 


something about somebody named Don.’’ him. Now she walked close to the wall. why I began with five. But he will do it for| bones. So Betsey dragged out boughs and trunks 
The children stood, wide-eyed, staring after} ‘‘Get down, Alexander!’’ she said, sternly. | fifteen—maybe twenty.’’ | of the dead willow and cottonwood lying in the 
Betsey Lee, who was flying down the stony| ‘‘ Quién sabe?’’ muttered Alexander. He | ‘*Have you the money ?’’ | tangle back from the river, and heaped the fire 
trail to the village. It was not until she flashed | did not move, but watched the girl through ‘‘No. Nothing but my December voucher.’’ | high, and Ajexander lay wrapped in his blan- 
out of sight among the adobes that they started | narrow lids. | ‘*IT—I guess we can let you have it,’’ said the | | kets, slowly puffing his cigarette, and watched 
after her, the Mexican children filling the air} ‘‘You must row me to Yuma in the skiff. | woman, doubtfully. Her husband was staking the girl as she worked. When she thought 
with shrill cries of lamentation. Get down and bail it out. You’ll have lots to | out a claim at the old La Paz diggings. Betsey | there was enough to carry them through the 
They found her sitting on the steps of the | eat—carne —’ Lee looked up gratefully from her shoe-lacings. | night, Betsey Lee unrolled her own blankets 
store quite white, and panting from her run,| Alexander sat up slowly. | ‘I?ll get it there, Mrs. Day. It’s safer not | and lay down in the boat. 
listening while the storekeeper’s wife repeated} ‘‘And money, too, Alexander. Get down.” to have a cent with me, and tell him at the start} ‘‘We can’t stop to find any ranch to stay at,’’ 
the message over and over: Alexander dropped from the wall. **How | that it’s all in Yuma.’’ |she thought, ‘‘and if he won’t get out at 
““*Come at once. Don low with typhoid.’ | mucha pesos?’ *‘And where’ll you get it there?’’ midnight, I may have a bad time with him, 
That’s just as it came over the telephone. Gus “*Five—cinco—lots to eat—frijoles—coffee—”’ | ‘‘I don’t know,’’ said Betsey Lee, ‘‘but I| but—TI’ll wait till then,’’ and Betsey Lee 


said it very slow and loud, and made me go| ‘‘’Ueno. I go.’’ | shall get it.’? slept. 

over it afterward.’’ Betsey Lee turned to face the horrified wife She came out of her door and lifted the ham Alexander sat up at the first movement Betsey 
“The steamers?’? questioned Betsey Lee. | of the storekeeper. ‘‘Going in that boat a hun-|and bacon from the counter. And in just one| made on the bank. A shivering moon was just 

‘There must be one!’? dred and fifty miles with an Indian—you?’’ | hour from the time the children had found their | creeping over the jagged eastern range. Alex- 


““No boat till nobody knows when,’’ cried ‘*Yes, and alone if he wasn’t here. It’s the | teacher on the mesa she was pushing the boat | ander grunted and lay down again, and Betsey 
the storekeeper’s wife, ‘‘and the stage does not | only way,’’ and Betsey Lee sprang up the steps | off from the bank, for Alexander, full of beans | got a hurried breakfast. 
go out until to-morrow—that would be four days | of the store. | and good comfort, had sat on the roll of blankets| ‘‘Get up!’? she said. ‘‘We must hurry, 


before you could reach the railroad, and no telling} ‘‘It’ll take him three days.’’ | smoking a cigarette, and pleaded manana, and | Alexander ; it’s late.’’ 


how long it would take to reach Frisco then !?’ ‘It’s been done in fifteen hours at high water, | Betsey Lee had seized the long pole and pushed| Alexander ate his breakfast slowly. He was 
“Two days,’’ said Betsey Lee, thinking fast. | —Mr. Day said so,—and we shall have more than | the boat off herself. not hungry, but he ate and watched Betsey pack 


“‘A thousand miles? Three days at the least.’’ | that. Put me up all the meat and bread —’’ | ‘* Now row!’? she said, and Alexander, | the provision into the boat. 
“Is there a man here?’’ said Betsey Lee, ‘But you’re so afraid of him, girl, and there’s | grumbling, gathered up the oars and bent his} ‘‘Come!’’ she cried, standing ready to push 
standing up. no one to go with you.’’ back in servitude to the undaunted brown eyes | off, all the resolution she possessed called to her 
“O my child! “Not a man in this place! ‘*Are there any beans cooked?’’ said Betsey | that compelled him. A little group of women | aid. ‘‘Come, put your blankets in!’’ 
Every one went when old Timberline showed | Lee, firmly. ‘‘Give me some bacon and ham, | and children, Mexican and American, watched| Her voice shook, but it was with cold. She 
those nuggets he found at the old La Paz dig-| coffee, and lots of tobacco.’? She gave these | them go, and the storekeeper’s wife cried openly, | was just as undaunted as when she had ordered 
gings—they’re staking out claims there now. | directions from the back door of the store which | and gave Betsey directions where to leave the | him down from the wall. The Indian crouched 
There’s not a man left but old Alexander, and | opened into the little adobe house occupied by | boat and what ranch to make each night. | by the fire, the girl on the thwart watching 
he’s only an Indian.’? the family. ‘‘I shall want more blankets—the| ‘‘If one of us could only go!’’ she cried, fol- | him intently. 
Old Alexander lay stretched along the adobe | air will be ice night and morning. Chiquita, | lowing along the bank. | **Alexander!’’ said Betsey Lee, softly. 





wall of the corral, sunning himself. His hair | get a plateful of beans and bread and a can | **Don’t want any more weight to delay us!’’ | **How mucha pesos?’’ said Alexander, look- 
was bound up in a red handkerchief, and a| of coffee for Alexander now—quick! It’s not | cried back Betsey Lee, cheerfully. | ing into the fire. 

yellow one was tied across his mouth; for Alex- yet ten, and as soon as he has eaten we’ll be| ‘‘Make Picacho your third night. Go right| ‘*Ten—diez,’’ Betsey answered, promptly. 
ander was a Yuma, and, like others of his tribe, off.’ to —’’ And then the boat shot past the sound; Alexander rolled another cigarette. 

considered fresh air hurtful to his lungs. He! ‘He'll never go for five dollars, and you | of her words, and Betsey Lee, Ata handing i in the | ** And tobacco, Alexander. I must be in Yuma 
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for that one-forty train. Lots of tobacco!’’ 
Betsey Lee caught up the pole, and called, 
cheerfully, ‘‘Pronto—pronto, Alexander !’’ 

‘*How mucha pesos?’’ said Alexander. 

Betsey hesitated. Her voucher called for 
sixty-five dollars, but she might not be able 
to get it cashed for the full amount at any 
store—and she must take as much home as 
possible. 

‘*Quince pesos,’’ she said, firmly. 
more. Come.’’ 

Alexander stood up and stretched deliberately. 
He walked to the side of the boat and stood 
there, shivering, with a half-determined look 
at Betsey. Then he pointed to the little silver 
watch that she had pinned outside her coat for 
better convenience. 

‘*Me?’’ he asked, anxiously, like a child. 

‘*Get your blankets,’’ ordered Betsey Lee, ‘‘or 
I’ll go without you!’” And a sulky Alexander 
once more pulled out upon the river. 

At six they stopped for another meal, and 
Betsey let Alexander rest and smoke for an 
hour. They were running between high rocks 
now. The river was deeper here, the worst of 
it was over, and Alexander had needed no further 
bribe to get him into the boat again. 

They passed Picacho later than Betsey had 
hoped, for they had lost time bargaining. Down 
by the blueness of Castle Dome they sped, losing 
it among the trees, and catching it again at the 
turn of the bend. Some ranchers, working at 
a pumping-plant, stopped to stare at a boat 
rowed at such speed, and the unusual sight of 
a girl poling with the long, steady stroke of an 
Indian. They were passing ranches now, with 
their little adobe houses on the banks above the 
river. And at the Pot Holes the wood-choppers 
hailed them with a rough cheer, and one cried 
from the bank above them: 

‘‘Wish Uncie Sam would travel that speed !’’ 
For it was at Pot Holes that the government 
had planned to build the great dam, and take 
out canals that would make ‘‘the desert blossom 
as the rose,’’? and the people were impatient 
over the delay the little parley with Mexico was 
causing. 

But Betsey Lee hardly saw them, hardly heard 
them. Her eyes saw only the river and her 
ears heard the whistle of the locomotive. She 
would not land at noon, but offered cold beans 
and coffee to Alexander, and took the oars 
while he ate. He was no longer sulky, for he 
was nearing the end. Besides, there were 
plenty of men along the banks now whom 
Betsey Lee could hire to row her in to Yuma. 

It was nearly one o’clock, and Yuma was well 
in sight. Betsey Lee caught up all the tobacco 
she had left—fifteen sacks. 

‘*Yours, Alexander. Row! Row!’’ 

Alexander looked at the little silver watch 
pinned on Betsey Lee’s coat, but he rowed— 
rowed as if just starting out fresh for the race; 
and at half past one they had swung by the 
bluffs of Yuma, the prison, the Indian school, 
and Betsey Lee sprang out upon the muddy 
banks of the landing. 

And what had come over Alexander? He 
drew in his oars with a rush, and flinging 
blankets and pans aside, caught up Betsey’s 
bags, and was running up the shore toward 
the station faster than Betsey could follow 
him. 

Ten minutes! She could never reach a store 
and get her voucher cashed in that time! She 
would try the ticket agent! And down the 
platform she whirled, scattering the gaily dressed 
squaws waiting with their pottery and baskets 
for the incoming train, and she heard the loco- 
motive scream at the lower station. She laid 
the crumpled bit of paper before the agent, who 
looked it over calmly. 

‘*That’s perfectly good. I know Mr. Day’s 
signature, but we don’t cash these things. Some 
store —’’ 

“‘T must take this train,’’ said Betsey Lee, 
quietly. ‘‘There is no time to reach a store. 
I’m just off the river. We have rowed from 
Ehrenberg since yesterday morning. I must 
pay this Indian; he has worked very hard, and 
I—I’ve got to get to my brother!’’ 

She still spoke quietly, but she leaned against 
the window. Alexander stood indifferently be- 
side her, smoking a cigarette. The agent looked 
at Betsey Lee’s pinched face, and the eyes, 
black and deep with their hidden story. 

‘Since yesterday—you? Let me see that 
paper again. Sign it here. Come inside, please. 
There’s plenty of time; they are changing 
engines at the other station.’’ Betsey sat down 
in the chair he pushed toward her. 

‘*Thank you!’’ she said, softly. 
agent handed her a telegram. 

‘I think this is for you; it came this morn- 
ing. It is good news,’’ he added, for he saw 
her hands go up. Then he went into the outer 
office. 

‘The train is coming,’’ he said, a few 
moments later. ‘‘You will be home to-morrow 
night. ’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ said Betsey Lee again, softly ; 
and she went out on the platform, and gave 
Alexander three gold pieces, and told him where 
to leave the boat, and that he was to keep the 
provision and blankets. 

‘* Adiés, Alexander !’’ she said. 

‘*Adiés!’’ said Alexander, indifferently, his 
eyes on the great engine panting into the 
station. 

But Betsey Lee looked back through the crowd 
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flocking down from the train to dicker with the 
squaws, and caught the look of eager longing 
with which Alexander’s eyes sought the front 
of her coat. 

With a sudden flood of gratitude that, after 
all, the Indian had made it possible for her to 
get that train, Betsey Lee stepped quickly back 
to him, and pinned the little silver watch on the 
front of his shirt. 

‘* Adiés, Alexander!’’ she said again as she 
climbed the car-steps. 


“‘Huh! ’Ueno, ’stéd ’ueno!’’ Alexander 





grunted; and he laughed, laughed a low, 
childish laugh of full delight. 

Then the vain Indian untied the handkerchief 
from his head, flung his mass of long hair down 
his back, and turning away from Betsey Lee, 
strutted slowly down by the line of chattering 
squa ws. 

**And I was afraid of him once,’’ thought 
Betsey Lee, peering after him from the platform, 
as the train drew slowly out on the bridge. 
**T had to forget to be afraid of him on the river. 
It was the only way.’’ 
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/E was a kindly-looking, oldish man, 
(HY with soft eyes and a soft brown beard 

that had streaks of gray init. You 
would hardly think that any one could have 
seen him on this icy day, shivering for want 
of a warm overcoat and a hot breakfast, a 
wretched old tippet of knitted wool about 
his neck, and his blue wrists sticking out 
of his pockets, without a touch of pity. 

If he had been holding his battered hat 
in his hand and asking alms he would have 
fared better, but he was not down to that 
level. He was looking for a job; no special 
sort of work,—evidently he had not been in 
the way of looking to his hands for a living, 
—just some vague sort of work, which he 
faintly hoped might be of use to somebody. 

There were several thousand men in the 
city that winter looking for the same thing, 
for any job that would pay them a dollar 
and a quarter for a day’s work; and asa 
good proportion of them 
were brawny fellows, who 
could lift heavy weights and 
strike hard blows, there was 
evidently but small chance 
for this pinched little man 
with gray in his hair and 
beard. 

Yet he kept on, from one 
denial to another, not so 
much because there was any 
hope left in him as because 
the action had become a 
mechanical one. Even de- 
spair becomes dull in time. 
There was no apparent 
possibility of work, for ex- 
ample, at McNichol & 
Sons’ Foundry and Ma- 
chine Shop; he was neither a molder nor a 
machinist, yet it was the next place along the 
street, and he turned in. 

It was a small plant,—one disposed to be 
critical might have called it a one-horse affair, 
—but its air of smugness, of complete self- 
sufficiency, was more forbidding than the biggest 
plant of the most heartless industrial trust. 
The elderly man paused with his hand on the 
latch to the office door, half-minded not to open 
it. But it was warm in there, no doubt, and 
it might take them two or three minutes to get 
rid of him. He opened the door and slipped 
unobtrusively inside. 

It was warm, but that was the only feature 
of comfort the office possessed. The lights of 
glass in the windows were small and dusty, the 
furniture and fittings were of the most primitive 
description, and the noise of machinery from 
the floor above and from the other side of the 
wooden partition was deafening. There was 
no ostentatious veneer about McNichol & Sons. 

At an old-fashioned desk in the lightest and 
most remote corner sat a powerfully built man 
in his shirt-sleeves, a man with small, twinkling 
eyes and a sandy beard. Quietly as the door 
had opened, he had seen it, and at a glance 
had taken the newcomer’s measure. 

**What do you want?’’ he called. 

The applicant’s voice would never have car- 
ried so far above the din. He made his way 
to the side of his questioner’s desk. 

‘‘T want employment,’’ he said, simply. 

‘*A position or a job?’’ McNichol demanded. 
He had not looked up at the other’s approach. 
His eyes and a good half of his attention seemed 
engaged with some letters on his desk. 

“*Any sort of work ; anything!’’ 

‘‘Anything means nothing,’’ the proprietor 
commented, trenchantly. ‘‘Haven’t you found 
that out yet? What’s your name?’’ 
~ **"White. Alexander H. White.’’ 

‘*There’s nothing for you in the office. Are 
you a big, strong man who could be worth a 
dollar-a day to us as a laborer?’’ 

**T’m stronger than I look.’’ 

MeNichol’s mouth twitched sidewise in his 
beard. ‘‘Well, we’ll see about that,’’ he replied. 
He shot a glance at the occupant of the next 
desk, who smiled broadly. Then he turned 
quickly back to Mr. White. 

“Did you notice a big pile of shells, iron 
shells, under the shed in the yard? I want 
7em broken up. , If you’re nfan enough for the 
job it’ll keep you busy for two or three days. 
Go to the blacksmith shop and get a sledge. 
They’ll show you where the shells are.’’ 

As he finished, McNichol looked up, smiling 





“IT’S NO USE,” HE SAID. 
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“YOU MAY AS WELL QUIT.” 


openly. It was not exactly the sort of smile 
you might have expected in the circumstances. 
It went ill with the tremulous eagerness of the 
other man’s gratitude. You have seen such a 
smile, perhaps, over a rather cruel practical 
joke, and you might almost have supposed it 
was some such thing he offered, instead of a 
benevolent chance to earn a dollar a day. 

In the blacksmith shop the request for a sledge 
seemed to be a familiar one. A quick look of 
intelligence passed between the smith and his 
helper. The latter grinned a little, but the older 
man looked grave. 

‘‘Not that sledge, Jim!’’ he commanded, 
sharply. ‘‘The light one yonder. It’ll serve 
as well,’’—he smiled faintly himself,—‘‘and I 
guess it’s as heavy as our friend here is used to 
swinging. Look alive now, and show him 
where the shells are.’’ 

As they went out he turned back to his work. 
‘*The black-hearted old raseal!’’ he murmured. 

‘*Well,’’ said the helper, when he had re- 
turned to the anvil, ‘‘McNichol may see the 
joke to that, but I can’t say I do. It was 
different with the chap we put at it yesterday, 
a big, two-fisted beggar like him! He banged 
away like a good one, and the things he said 
were rich to hear. But this little old gentle- 
man—he’s all scrooched over, tapping away as 
if he was trying to chop kindling with a hatchet. 
He wen’t last more than ten minutes. ’’ 

The shell that Mr. White had begun upon 
was, except in point of size, like all the others, 
a hollow, cast-iron sphere about eight inches in 
diameter, with one small hole in it; the sort of 
shell that in the old days was filled with gun- 
powder and fired out of a smooth-bored cannon. 
It was empty now, of course, and hearing its 
hollow ring and noticing the thinness of it, you 
would have expected it to crunch under the 
impact of the sledge like an egg-shell at a tap 
of the spoon. That, at leasty was what Mr. 
White expected. 

His first gentle taps merely glanced off the 
rounded surface. When he struck harder the 
shell rolled lazily away. He tried to hold it 
with his foot, and narrowly escaped crushing 
that member without damaging the shell in the 
least. At last he settled it into a hole in the 
pavement that held it firmly, and struck with 
all his might—still with no effect whatever. 
Then he tried one or two others from the heap. 
Evidently they were all alike. 

He might reasonably have quit then, well 
within the ten minutes the blacksmith’s helper 
had allowed him. He had exerted his utmost 
force, and apparently if he had had twice as 
much it would still be less than enough. But 

















he kept on striking laboriously, with the blind 
patience of despair. 

The noon whistle blew, and from shop and 
foundry the men straggled out toward the gate. 
Some stopped to look and laugh, some flung out 
a jocose comment in passing, many did not look 
at all. The spectacle was a familiar one to 
them. Still the elderly man swung the heavy 
sledge. When he stopped, there would be 
nothing to do but take up again the dreary, 
hopeless search for work. 

He turned about presently at a touch on the 
elbow, and saw the smith standing beside him. 

‘It’s no use,’’ he said. ‘‘You may as well 
quit. I can’t break these shells myself, and 
my big helper can’t, either. We've tried again 
and again for fun. It looks easy, but it can’t 
be done. If you could get a crack at them from 
the inside you might do something, but not this 
way. Not in a thousand years.’’ 

Mr. White dropped the sledge. His tired, 
hopeless eyes looked bewildered. ‘*Then why 
did he set me to work at it?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Just for a joke,’’ said the smith. ‘‘He 
didn’t really mean to give you a job at all.’”’ 

Mr. White said nothing. The smith glanced 
at him, then looked away hastily. ‘‘You’ll 
have to hear the story,’’ he said, leaning back 
against the wall. 

‘*You see, up to three years ago McNichol 
had never been done. I guess, so far as he 
knew, anyway, he’d got the better of every 
man and every trade he ever tackled. But at 
that time he bought this lot of empty shells at 
a condemnation sale at the arsenal. He thought 
he had a bargain all right. It was the kind of 
iron he wanted to melt up in his cupola and 
pour for castings, and he got it cheap, I sup- 
pose. So when they were dumped in the yard 
here he ordered five or six men to turn to and 
break them up. They have to be broken, you 
see, before they can be put into the cupola. 
Well, not a single shell did those six men break 
in a whole morning’s work. They didn’t like 
to say so to the old man, so they came to me. 
I abused them a little for a lot of weaklings, 
and went and tackled it myself. It took about 
half an hour to convince me, Then I went to 
the old man myself. I didn’t exactly like the 
prospect, but there was nothing else to do. 

‘* We can’t break those shells,’ said I. ‘It 
can’t be done.’ 

‘*He wouldn’t believe at first that I really 
meant it. When he found that we’d been 
banging away all day without cracking as 
many as one, he was so mad his language fairly 
singed his red whiskers. Then he took off his 
coat, 


***Get me a twenty-four-pound sledge,’ he 
says. ‘I’ll show you milksops that it can be 
done, and then I’ll tire every man of you.’ He 
used to be a blacksmith himself. 

‘*Well, inside of ten minutes he had fired four 
men, not for being milksops, but because they 
laughed. I’ve got a naturally straight face, 
and that -was all that saved me. I was laughing 
away inside fit to burst. He was a terrible 
hitter, and he was mad enough to have staved 
in the side of a battle-ship, but he didn’t come 
any nearer cracking any of those shells than 
we had. Quarter of an hour of it was all he 
could stand. Then he threw down the sledge 
and marched off to the office without a word. 

‘*He didn’t get over it fora month. Then 
a big, husky chap came out here, looking for 
a job. MeNichol put him at this, and when 
he gave it up, MeNichol grinned and felt 
better. It’s been his joke ever since. He never 
seems to tire of it.’’ 

The smith might have gone on at greater 
length. It was the noon hour; he had just 
regaled himself on two beefsteak sandwiches, 
an equilateral triangle of pie, three doughnuts 
and a cup of coffee. It amused him to discourse 
about McNichol. 

‘But at this moment his eye fell on the 
meager, shivering figure before him, and he 
stopped his narrative abruptly. " 

*‘Come inside,’? he said. ‘‘It’s much too 
cold to be swapping lies here outside.’’ 

He led the way to the door of the shop. Beside 
the door, projecting from the wall, was a 
water-tap ; beneath it a wooden bucket to catch 
the drip. It was half-full of ice. 

The smith kicked it. ‘‘It’s cold in earnest 
when things freeze up like that,’’ he said. 

Mr. White drew his breath in a quick little 
gasp. Looking at him, the smith saw his eyes 
alight with excitement. 

**T know how to do it!’’ he cried. 
how to do it!’’ 

He ran back for the shell he had hammered 
so vainly, held it under the tap, and filled it 
full of water. Then carefully he balanced it 
beside the bucket, so that the water could not 
run out. ‘‘It won’t take it long to freeze on a 
day like this,’’ he said. 

The smith looked at him for an instant, 
speechless. Then he caught him by the arm 
and dragged him into the smithy. 

“I’m blowed!’’ he murmured. ‘‘Blowed!’’ 
and then his ‘‘naturally straight face’’ began to 
crack up in a smile, the smile widened to a 
grin, a deep subterranean chuckle welled up 
louder and louder, until he shook and bellowed 
with laughter. ‘‘The old man’ll never get over 
this!’’ he managed to gasp, between spasms. 
‘*He’ll be madder’n when he bought ’em.’’ 

Mr. White, holding his thin hands over the 
dull red coals in the forge, watched him, smiling 
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himself, although rather tremulously. At last | 
he moved toward the door. 

**I think I’d better go back to work now,’’ 
he said. 

The smith caught him by the arm. . ‘‘Wait!’’ 
he commanded. ‘‘I’ll manage thisthing. You 
do just as I tell you.”’ 

MeNichol had not long been back from tunch 
when the office door opened, and, unobtrusive as 
before, the butt of his perennial joke appeared. 

‘‘What,’’ he demanded, with a crude affecta- 
tion of surprise, ‘‘finished already ?’’ 

Again Mr. White made his way to the desk 
before he replied. ‘‘No, sir,’’ he said. 

‘‘What’s the matter, then? Don’t you like 
your job? Do you want something easy ?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Mr. White, ‘‘it isn’t that.’’ 

‘*Come, now,’’ McNichol went on, ‘‘how 
many have you broken so far? Did you take 
the trouble to count them ?’’ 

‘«There’s one —’’ 

**One!’’ roared the employer. 
you’ve told me one too many. 
like to see that one.’’ 

**It isn’t really broken yet,’? Mr. White ex- 
plained, ‘‘but it’s started, I think, and I’ll 
have it done before long.’’ 

‘*And do you think I’ll pay you a dollar a 
day for nearly breaking one shell ?’’ 

“*T thought,’’ said Mr. White, ‘‘that you 
would pay me, perhaps, by the piece—so much 
for each one.’’ 

‘*A dollar apiece?’’ jeered McNichol. ‘‘Or | 
would you be content with fifty cents?’’ 

‘*Fifteen cents, perhaps,’’ said Mr. White, 
gently. 

His employer shot at him a glance of quick | 
suspicion, but was as quickly reassured. The 
fine sensitiveness in the man’s face and the tired, 
worn lines about his eyes spelled business incom- 
petence in capital letters. 

**It’s worth ten at the very outside. Suppose | 
you break one a day, how will you live? Do 
you look to steal enough to make up the rest?’’ 

Mr. White did not answer that question in 
words, but for some reason McNichol looked 
down suddenly at his desk again, dully red 
about the ears. 

‘*Well,’’ he blustered, ‘‘ten cents apiece is | 
the figure for all you can break in the next | 
twenty-four hours. I can’t have you hanging | 
about here longer than that.’’ 

“‘Tt’s a bargain,’’ said Mr. White. 

The phrase was not like him. It sounded 
like something he had been cautioned to say. 
Also there lurked something like a twinkle ‘in 
his tired eye. 

Suspicion kindled again in MeNichol’s face, 
and with a heavy frown he eyed his employé 
all the way to the door. If he had not been 
exceedingly busy and a little afraid of making 
himself ridiculous he would have followed him 
in person. 

MeNichol was, according to his lights, a good 
man. In his business dealings he considered 
himself immaculate, and if a literal fidelity to 
his a or written word is the whole duty | 
of the business man, he was quite right about 
it. 


**And at that 
I think I’d 


The phrase, ‘‘It’s a bargain,’’ bound him as 
absolutely as a contract, signed and sealed, could | 
have done. He was committed to pay Mr. 
White ten cents apiece for as many shells as he 
could break before to-morrow noon. He disliked | 
to be committed to anything at all save after | 
the most mature deliberation. 
forgotten all about it. 

Mr. White did not go directly back to work | 


on leaving the office. He had a quarter in his | want to.’”’ 


pocket,—an unsecured loan from the black- | 
smith,—and he took it to a small eating-house 
near by, where it was regarded as the equiva- 
lent of a ‘‘square meal’’—soup, meat, vegetables 
and pie, all complete. It was a deliciously hot 
little room, and it smelled of such comfortable 
viands as fried pork chops and cabbage. 
Mr. White came out he looked a new man. 


Thus fortified, he attacked the heap of shells | answered as an aquarium. 


again, not this time with the sledge. He was 


applying the smith’s suggestion to go at them | say nothing to her mother until her ‘‘fish’’ | unspoken resentment that stained the radiance | her own lessons in natural history. 
One at a time he carried | should have grown large enough to speak for | of what ought to be one of the perfect human 
them to the hydrant, filled them, then ranged | themselves, as it were! 
them shoulder to shoulder, carefully right side | a growth on their part which would necessitate | 


from the inside. 
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OR years, in my own yard, I 
had a most unsightly spot under 
the shade of a large pine-tree 
where grass would not grow, but 
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| | tried to explain. 


However, he | some of these—these—‘‘mosquitoes,’’ and bring | 
was very busy, and in a few minutes he had | | them home? 


When | swarming hundreds of mosquito la:ve. She bade it. 








up, with military precision, in ranks of ten and | spectacle transcended speech. It was twofold 

companies of a hundred—three hundred and | | —tirst, that three winters had passed without 

| fourteen spherical iron shells. | suggesting the simple expedient to him; second, 
It was hard work for him; the largest of | that he had again been most egregiously ‘‘done.’’ 

them when full of water were quite all he could Ten cents apiece ! 

lift, and the cold added to his difficulties. But| ‘‘You’re a swindler!’’ he cried, when he 

he was unconscious of fatigue, and his only | could get his tongue round the words. ‘‘I’ll 

anxiety about the cold was lest it should not} pay you for this trick!’’ 

last long enough. **Yes,”’ said Mr. White, gently, ‘‘thirty-one 
The work went slowly, and it was perhaps | dollars and forty cents.’’ 

an hour after quitting-time when the watch- *‘Go to the cashier and get it, and then get 

man, who had been an admiring spectator of | out!’’ roared McNichol. 

the last of the proceedings, let him out of the | As Mr. White was leaving, he had a casual 


gate. Three hundred and fourteen shells, in | encounter with the smith, who, after a cautious 
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they are pretty sure, when the girl is stung, 
to say, with a laugh, ‘‘I told you so!’’ And 
that laugh—how little good it does! 

The girl takes it into her head in midsummer 
in the country that she does not want to wear 
a hat. She likes the wind and sun, she likes 
the rain on her face. She rolls her sleeves up 
above her elbows, and tramps about, a little 
stridently, perhaps; a little roughly, even. 

**But, Ethel, your complexion!’’ her mother 
remonstrates ; and it is not impossible that Ethel, 
sunburned, freckled—and—and, yes, blowsy ! 
dreadful word— Ethel says, good-naturedly, 
‘*Bother my complexion !’’ 





strict military array, their stomachs most uncom- | glance about, clapped Mr. White on the shoulder | 


fortably full of very cold water, were left to | and allowed himself a grin. 

watch out the night. ** Across the street,’’ he said, ‘‘and two blocks 
They were a sorry spectacle before morning, | down. I told their foreman about it last night. 

a shattered army, collectively and individually, | They’1l give you a job, sure. You’ll see their 

for the cold held and their contents changed | sign—Barnes & McBurney.’’ 

from water to ice, a quantity of ice their rigid | And, to be sure, when he turned into the 

iron jackets could not contain. No longer | office ‘1 under the sign mentioned, he found a 

upright, their military alignment sadly dis- man smiling broadly in welcome. 

turbed, they lay about with great weals of ice | 

projecting through the crevasses in their sides. | answer to the question, ‘ ‘if you’re the man who 
The rage of McNichol when he saw the | got ahead of Sandy MeNichol.’’ 
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a bucket—even a 


a larger jar, 
By that time they would 


NCE upon a time—oh, L24 ash 
very long ago—a silent tub! 
child used to wander about by herself in | be large enough to cook. 





What a triumph! 
Pennsylvania woods and meadows, searching She saw herself leading her mother to look 
for specimens for her natural history class. at her preserve-jar, heard herself saying, rather 
One day in a green wood, under a swaying | timidly, ‘‘See my fish, mother.’’ These dreams 
curtain of wild grape-vine, this child discovered | filled the next thirty-six hours. 
a still pool. The water was brown and clear | the awakening! 
—like her mother’s eyes, the child thought. She went to look at her aquarium, and lo! 
There were ferns along the brink, and dead | little cloud of small winged things were flying 
brown leaves in the bottom. And when she | about the mouth of the jar! The child stood, 
looked in she beheld her own face, and, deeper | staring blankly. They were mosquitoes. Her 
still, moving green leaves, and, deepest of all, a | mother was right. 
patch of blue sky. In her dismay she did not even notice that 
This was all so lovely that at first she did | there had emerged from under the dead leaves 


| not notice that the pool was full of small living | in the bottom of the jar a tiny minnow, which 
| things—strange, darting, floating brown crea-| was swimming round and round. They were 

tures. 
| 


mosquitoes, all her wonderful little fish. 
It was a bad moment, this moment of disillu- 


‘*Fish!’’ she said to herself, excitedly. 
‘*Baby fish!’’ She was so thrilled by her dis- 


covery that she hurried to tell her mother. She} sion; but it was not all bad, for her mother never 


had found, she said, a spring, full of fish about | once said, ‘‘I told you so!’’ She just looked at 
half as big as the nail of her little finger! the mosquitoes, and said something matter-of- 
‘*Those little creatures are baby mosquitoes,’’ | fact about the larvee; and then she said: 
her mother said to her, smiling. ‘‘Why, dear me, there was a fish, after all! 
The child stared. Mosquitoes? Thehorrid, | Look at the minnow!’’ 
buzzing things that flew about and stung when! There wasa mother for you! She might have 
she went out into the garden after tea? laughed at the mortified child; she might so 
‘*How can they be mosquitoes? They live | properly have said, ‘‘I told you so!’’ Instead, 
in the water,’’ she ventured. This was very | she acknowledged the minnow. 
long ago, when children were taught not to 
‘‘answer back. 
‘*They are,’’ her mother assured her, and 





woman, as well as a wise one. And wisdom 
, and generosity combined do make a remarkably 
fine kind of mother—as any girl who has pain- 
But although the little girl listened respect- fully discovered herself to be a goose and whose 
fully, yet she did not believe a word of it! mother has not rubbed it into her will tell you. 
Creatures living in the water must be fish! But | But it is not easy to acknowledge the minnow 
she was too well brought up to express this |—as any mother, worrying over her girl’s fool- 

opinion. Instead, she asked if she might catch | ishness, will tell you. 
The fact is, the relation of a young woman 


Her mother, smiling, quite under- | and an older woman, who are mother and daugh- 
ter, although it is one of the dearest things in the 
| 


| stood that she was not believed. 
**Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘catch the—fish, if you | world, is not always the simplest. 
new days, when automatic obedience on the part 


| of youth has gone to the wall, and individual | 
“There Was a Fish, After All!” 


O, joyfully, this small person hied her 
away to the wood and the brown pool, 
and with a rusty tin can dipped up some 


| simple than ever. 


| teen—or, indeed, the girl of twenty—proposed 
‘*mosquitoes,’’ her mother calmly for- 
Such forbidding very rarely convinced 
the girl that the thing on which she had set 
her heart would bite; but it did prevent her 
In her silent, inmost heart, she planned to| from being bitten. The result was often an 








put them in a glass preserving-jar, which | 


She even had visions of | relationships. 
Nowadays few mothers venture to forbid ; but 
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“*Yes, we’ve a place for you,”” he said, in | 


Then came) 


She did this because she was a generous | 


And in these | 


opinion has come stridently to the fore, it is less | 


Time was when, if the girl of twelve to eigh- | 


The Critical Moment. 


HREE or four years later Ethel bothers 

about her complexion in quite a different 

way. The mosquitoes have come out; 

they are flying about in a gauzy and worrying 

cloud. Ethel is really ‘‘bothered.’’ She looks 

at those red, rough arms, hanging down like 

carrots from filmy elbow sleeves, and thinks to 
herself that she was a goose. 

Now is the critical moment for the mother. 
| Is she going to gain or lose her girl’s friendship? 
If she nags and complains, and says the obvious 
thing, ‘‘I told you so!’’ Ethel may make up 
| her mind never to hatch mosquitoes again; but 

| she is not drawn any nearer to her mother. 

But suppose, instead, the mother acknowledges 
| the minnow? Suppose she condoles on the 
| subject of freckles, but adds, ‘‘ All that open-air 
| life was good for you, Ethel. You are twice 
as strong and well as I was at your age.’’ 

Ethel may say, ‘‘Bother health!’’ because 
she is a dear, ill-mannered goose. But she will 
love her mother more for that generous admission 
that there was a fish, after all, in the swarming 
lot of larvee. 

There never was a time when this tender and 
sacred relationship of mother and daughter stood 
in greater need of generosity on both sides than 
now. The fact is, in almost everything there 


a|is a minnow! 


The girl thinks her mother is narrow, or 
stupid, or mean, when she refuses to see any- 
thing but mosquitoes. The mother knows the 
girl is foolish not to protect herself against bites. 
There is the situation! 

Yes; there are certainly many new strains 
and pulls upon the old human tie. Sometimes 
both mother and daughter are unhappy and 
anxious. ‘The mother harks back to the tradi- 
| tions of her girlhood, the way she was brought 

up. The girl looks forward to quite a new 
order of things—individualism, independence, 
| personal convictions and judgment, the right to 
learn by uncomfortable experience that mos- 
| quitoes bite. The girl and her mother, who 
love each other, but who rub each other the 
wrong way, may well ask themselves how can 
this condition of things best be met on both 
sides ? 


| 


In the Hundred Small Things. 


N matters of absolute right and wrong 

I the matter is clear enough. The mother’s 

experience has got to save the daughter 
by a command, whether the girl likes it or not. 
But in the hundred swarming small things of 
life,—matters of taste, matters of appearance, 
matters of comfort, —the little things that are so 
apt to make jars and disagreements, and bring 
the clash of experience and inexperience, —mere 
commands will not answer. 

The mother frets, and says she does not want 
her girl to hatch mosquitoes. 

**T know that this or that is foolishness, 
says, anxiously. 

And the girl frets, too, against some wise, 
restraining command; or else she goes ahead 
in spite of it, and finds—mosquitoes! Upon 
this the mother laughs bitterly, and comrade- 
ship is shaken just a little. 

It certainly is worth while to try another 
way. Itis worth while for the mother, smiling, 
| —not openly, but to herself,—to let Ethel learn 
It is worth 
while for Ethel to feel the sharp mortification 
of mosquito bites. The probability is that if 
the girl is made of the right stuff, she will 


*? she 
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“THE WILD-FLOWER GARDEN. 
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early spring. Thecolumbine is one of 
our native plants that is rapidly disap- 
pearing before the march of civiliza- 
tion, and it is rare indeed to find it in 








where catnip seemed to find especially 
congenial conditions. It was not desirable to 
have the tree removed, as, with two sweeping 
apple-trees, it formed an angle that made a 





delightful nook fora hammock. But after many | drawn from the marsh for my 
weary hours spent on hands and knees in a vain | bamboo beds, and as some of it 
effort to eradicate the catnip, it occurred to me | was too rough for the purpose, it 
that the best way was to crowd it out by plant-| was sorted out and the refuse 





was made up principally of de- 
cayed pine-needles. 
I had had a quantity of muck 


colonies of bloodroot, of hepati- 


columbine, and all the sweet wild 
things of the wood. 





yellow violets have spread from 


ing some other plants thickly in its place; and it | thrown under the tree. This was all the prepa- | the protecting shelter of the tree far out on the 
seemed to me that the evergreen boughs, which | ration given the soil, further than to remove as | lawn, and are one of the charming features 


allowed the light to penetrate in shifting sheets, 


| far as possible all weeds and catnip, and to of the spring. 


The hepaticas grow there in 


tempered by the wavering shadows, made ideal | work the ground over on the surface a little—the a size and profusion I have never seen in the 


conditions for the flowers of the forest, especially | low-growing branches of the pine preventing | wood. 
as the heavy foliage would afford protection in| any general cultivation. seed. 


winter similar to that afforded by the woods. 


So to this abandoned spot I brought such treas-|a good watering, and left to themselves. 


These, like the bloodroot, increase from 
The capsules of the bloodroot, which are 
In this soil the wild flowers were set, given | about two inches in length and about as large 
This | round as a slate-pencil, burst with a snap when 


ures as the wild-wood, within a dozen miles of | was some ten years ago, and I do not think the the seeds are ripe and discharge their contents 


my home, afforded. 


I was told that I would | bed has had an hour’s work since, nor do I | to some little distance, so that fresh colonies are 


have my labor for nothing ; that nothing would | | think a single plant planted then or since has | constantly forming; and the pure white flowers 
grow under pine-trees, especially where the soil | died. On the contrary, they have increased | and broad leathery leaves are very beautiful in 





wonderfully, forming hardy little | 


cas, of the coral red or rock-loving 


The blue, the white and the | 


wood or on hillside, but given the 
protection of the wild-flower garden, it increases 
surprisingly. 

It is not necessary to cultivate the wild-flower 
garden; on the contrary, it is better to plant 
the flowers and then to leave the rest to nature. 
But many of the wild flowers may be used for 
bedding. The hepaticas make charming borders 
for beds of hardy perennials, and the wild phlox 
is delightful for borders to beds of perennial 
phlox. 

The Dutchman’s-breeches is another delight- 
ful wild flower that is fast disappearing. This, 
like the hepaticas, has its roots close to the sur- 
face of the soil, and in gathering it there is 
danger of pulling it up by the roots and destroy- 
ing it. The adder’s-tongue and the trillium, or 
wake-robin will, however, be with us for many 
years to come, so deeply do they thrust their 
roots into the soil. 
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acknowledge in a sheepish way that she made 
a mistake. 





‘*T wish I had worn those horrid old rubbers !’’ | 


she grumbles, when the inevitable cold in her 
head, that results from carelessness, ensues. 
And the next time she will probably wear the 
rubbers unasked. 

She goes out to too many parties, and fails 
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the inconvenience of a cold to do the teaching. 


| Let her swallow her mortification when Ethel | 


is conditioned. She has pointed out, of course, 
that parties and high marks rarely go together ; 


and now the child is believing it through whole- | 


some mortification of her own. Let this worried 


| mother even give up too much remonstrance- 


on the candy question—the dentist is a most | 


| in the half-mile event Sam Morse would surely 
beat him, he was content. 


He had had several letters in the weeks since | 


Easter from Rupert—letters in which even the 
handwriting seemed to indicate the progress back 
toward health. 

**I’m coming North pretty soon now,’’ Rupert 
had written in the last of these. ‘‘Maybe I’ll 


in her examinations, and she wishes to goodness | uncomfortable and thorough teacher of common | | be allowed to make you a visit some time before 


she had stayed at home and done her exercises. 
She will probably be prepared for the next ex- 
aminations. She eats chocolates to excess, and 
has to go to the dentist. 
to be generous enough to admit it, but probably | 
candy becomes a little less attractive. 

She is recognizing the mosquitoes! 
serew up her courage, and put her pride in| 
her pocket and say so! ‘‘You were right, 
mother, dear, and I was wrong.’’ 
who has ever been young knows that it is not 


sense. 
These things, and dozens more like them, are | 
all mosquitoes; and Ethel will know it one of | 


But meanwhile, to keep perfect and beautiful 


the friendship of mother and daughter, let this | 
Let her | tender mother look for and speak of all the good | and indeed there was in all matters a more 


'things in her girl. Certainly one cannot see 
| anything admirable in eating too much candy, | 


|of things that are admirable in Ethel. She is | 


| the end of the term. It would be fine to see 
all you fellows again.’’ 
Harry had shown the letter to every one in 


It is no easy matter | these days, and if of good stuff, she will say so. | the sixth form, and had got up a ‘‘round robin’’ 


| reply to it, urging Rupert to come. 
It was not difficult to secure the signatures ; 


| harmonious spirit in the school this term than 
| there had been before. In the dissolution of the 


Anybody | or going without rubbers. But there are plenty | | Crown the barriers that had separated factions 


were swept away. ‘There had grown up a freer 


easy to make such an admission ; but the admis- | not fussing about herself all the time; and she | and more genial intercourse when the assump- 


sion makes all the difference in the world in| 


the girl’s relations with her mother. 
As for the mother, she has got to be patient, | 
and let Ethel learn her own lessons. 


hold her tongue on the question of rubbers,— | winces under mosquito bites,—let this wise and | upon the support of his ‘‘machine.’’ 


after one or two friendly comments, —and permit 
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is a pleasant child, deservedly popular; and 
| She can study hard when driven to it by morti- | 
| fication. So, as often as possibie, let the anxious | 


generous mother acknowledge the minnow! 















ARRY and Frank 

were asleep in the 
morning when 
the harsh clangor of the ri- 
sing-bell resounded through the 
dormitory. It approached down the corridor, 
rang for a moment before their door, and then 
receded, leaving them roused to the sorrow of 
the day. 

Harry was the first to leave his bed. When 
he had closed the window, he stood looking out 
a moment, although the room was so cold that 
he shivered. The sun was brilliant on the snow, 
the icicles hanging from the eaves were twin- 
kling crystals, the smoke from the chimneys of 
the buildings curled up toward a serene sky; 


but to Harry all this blithesome aspect had the 


indifference of utter cruelty. It would have 
been more befitting if the day had come in 
tempest and in gloom. 

There was a knock on the door. 

‘‘Come in!’’ cried Harry. The door opened, | 
and Mr, Eldredge stood before him with a face 
so radiant that the boy’s heart leaped up. 

**I thought you’d like to know,’ said the 
master. ‘‘Rupert rallied splendidly early this 


morning. He’s grown stronger, and it looks | 


now as if the danger point was past.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’”’? cried Harry. He turned. 
hear, Frank? Did you hear? Wake up! Get 
up! O Frank, isn’t it great! Did you hear?”’ 


He dragged his roommate out of bed; and | 


Mr. Eldredge left them to their own rejoicing. 

When they had finished their mad, hilarious 
dressing, Harry stood again for a moment look- 
ing out of the window, down toward the infir- 
mary. Now there seemed no cruelty in the gay 
sunlight, the flashing splendor of ice and snow, 
the tranquil stillness. All this was revealed 
to Harry now as part of the happiness of this 
day. And it wasa gentle, friendly earth and air 
and sky that showed and shared such happiness. 

In chapel that morning the rector read the 
one hundred and third Psalm. The boys who 
had heard his quivering voice when he made 
the announcement in the schoolroom the night 
before caught now the exultation and fervor with 
which he read the words, and in the same spirit 
made the responses. After that they all knelt; 
and in place of the gloomy prayer for the des- 
perately sick, with its clause of resignation to a 
grievous outcome, the rector read the thanks- 
giving on behalf of those who have been brought 
back from the valley of death. And the mur- 
muring, slumberous ‘‘Amen!’’ of the boys rose 
to the Gothic arches, and died whispering away. 

Rupert’s return to health was slow. It was 
not until a few days before the beginning of the 
Easter vacation that his friends were admitted 
to see him, and then it was for only a few brief 
moments. Harry had hardly more than a 
glimpse of a frail and emaciated face with big, 
listless eyes and a smile so wan that it was 
almost sadder. than tears. He left the room 
feeling oppressed with a sense that there could 
never be the old, strong Rupert again. 

He saw him but twice before going away for 
the Easter holidays. When he returned after 
the two weeks’ absence, he learned that Rupert 
had gone South in the hope that there he might 
regain his health more rapidly. 

‘And won’t he come back to the school at 
all, sir?’? Harry asked the rector, who had 
given him this information. 

‘I’m afraid he won’t,’’ the rector replied. 
‘You see, he’s missed nearly a whole term now, 
and he will find it impossible to regain his 
standing with the form. He won’t be well 
and strong for a good while yet.’’ 

To Harry the news was a sad disappointment. 
The intimacy which had grown so dear to him 
seemed now forever brought to an end. He and 
Rupert were going to different colleges, their 
homes were in cities far apart; it was unlikely 
that their paths would ever cross in after life. 

The parting from friends was the inevitable 


“Did you | 






| sorrow which the close 
of school life would bring ; 
but this premature separa- 
| tion from the best beloved of 
all, this sudden breaking off of 
an intimacy that had already been cruelly inter- 
rupted, seemed to Harry very hard to bear. 
Francis Stoddard was equally depressed, but 


gloom by urging the duty of 
cheerfulness. 

**T tell you,’’ he declared to 
Harry and Herrick, on a stormy 
afternoon, when they sat to- 
gether over a ‘‘brew’’ of choco- 
late, ‘‘ we ought to be so thankful 
his life was spared that we 

should never be sad again. 
| That’s enough in itself to make 
| us happy, and I’ ™ going to be 
| as happy as I can.’ 

‘*That’s the way to talk,’’ 
said Herrick. ‘‘ Besides, he 
won’t be having a bad time 
taking it easy down South, and 
missing all this beastly weather. 
Francis, let me see if I can still 
| pick out ‘The Blue Danube.’ ’’ 
He reached for Stoddard’s 
| banjo and began thumbing the 
| strings. 

**O great Scott!’’ said Harry. 
‘*Just when we were trying to 
be as happy as we can! Take 
it from him, Francis, for good- 
ness’ sake!’’ 

Perhaps even if they had not 
determined to show such a brave 
spirit, they could not long have 
remained melancholy. For this 
was the happy term, the one 
most crowded with activity, the 
one in’ which the sentiment of 
those who were so soon to leave 
ripened to its sweetest, and made 
them more than ever before re- 
sponsive to all that was kind 
and gentle in the life, all that 
was beautiful in the place. 

Spring was the time, too, of 
the flowering forth of sports as 
well as of woods and fields. 
Canoes were launched in the 
ponds, ‘‘scrub’’ baseball games 
were played on the rough mead- 
ow behind the upper school long 








he surprised Harry after the first day or two of | 


tion by a few of a secret and important interest 
was discontinued. And Harry’s leadership in 
school affairs was not more disputed and was 


She must | mother,— biding her time while poor Ethel | far less resented than when he had relied for it 


It had 
| never been more enthusiastically followed than 
| in the framing of this letter to Rupert. 
| The day when Harry learned that his position 
jon the Corinthian track team was secure was 
crowded for him with pleasurable excitement. 
He received that afternoon a telegram from his 
brother Clark, announcing his arrival at San 
Francisco. Clark and Archer Sands were en- 
tering upon the last stage of their journey round 
the world. They would both be present on the 
field-day. 

Only a few hours after Harry had received 
| the telegram he met the rector walking down 
|to the athletic field. He touched his cap and 
| was passing, but the rector stopped. 
| **Harry,’’ he said, ‘‘I understand you’re to 
have charge of the exercises on field-day. Do 
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| athletics were tremendously elated. If they 
| could only win a prize, how near they would 
be to the President when they came up to receive 
it—within three or four feet of him, maybe! 
And all the fellows who had gone in for base- 
ball and rowing felt correspondingly chagrined. 
There would be no chance for them. 

But it was Harry whose position seemed to 
them all most enviable. 

**You’ll meet him—stand right up and talk 
to him!’’ Bruce Watson made the discovery at 
supper that night. ‘‘Oh, what a snap!’’ 

Harry was so frankly joyous over his oppor- 
tunity that no one could feel very resentful 
about it, and the teasing he received concerning 
his chances for a diplomatic appointment or a 
place in the Cabinet was all good-natured. 

He lost no time in setting about the prepara- 
tion of his speech. It must necessarily be short, 
but he wished the phrasing of it to be exactly 
right. He came down to dinner one day satis- 
fied in mind. He felt that he had hit upon the 
best possible introduction. Tom Eastman, who 
sat next to him and who was captain of the 
Pythian track team, was tearing open a letter. 
After a moment he looked up. 

‘*The President’s not the only fellow who’s 
coming on for field-day,’’ he said, with exulta- 
tion. 

‘‘Who else?’’ Harry asked. 

‘Rupert Ormsby.’’ All the boys at the table 
broke out in eager exclamation and inquiry. 
“*Yes, I’ll read you what he says—if you’ll 
only keep still. ‘I hope the Pythians are 
showing their speed on the track this year. 
The doctor has said I may come on for field- 
day, and I want to see the Pythians win the 
way they used to. Love to Harry Harding 
and Stoddard and Herrick, and all the rest.’ 
Just a scrap of a note—but isn’t it great!’’ 

There was enthusiastic agreement upon this, 
and the news that Rupert was coming circulated 
through the school as rapidly as that about the 
President had done, and caused 
almost as much excitement. 

“I wish we could give him 
a—a demonstration of some 
kind,’? said Frank Windsor, 
after he had crawled into bed 
and said good night. 

The remark started Harry to 
thinking; and while he lay in 
the darkness, and after Frank’s 
regular breathing had pro- 
claimed he was asleep, a big and 
generous idea came into Harry’s 
mind. He lay pondering it 
rather sadly, and at last dropped 
off to sleep, wondering if he 
would have courage for it the 
next morning. 

When he awoke he faced it 
cheerfully, without shrinking. 
He took Joe Herrick aside after 
breakfast and whispered with 
him. 

At noon a notice on the bul- 
letin-board attracted a curious 
throng: 

There will be an important 
meeting of the athletic associ- 
ation in the auditorium to- 
morrow at 12.30. Important. 


All attend. H. Harding, 
President. 
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Boys came up to Harry at 


ing why the meeting was called, 
but he gave them all the same 
mystifying answer—‘‘ Wait and 
see,’’ 

Even Frank Windsor had not 
been taken into his confidence, 
and was quite indignant that 
Harry should make such a secret 
of what was probably a trivial 
matter. The mysterious secrecy 
achieved its purpose, however, 
in bringing out the next day a 


a a full attendance at the meeting. 








before the playground was in 
condition, the crews had their 
first practice in their shells—the 
whole school seemed more than 
ever active and alive. Herrick was rowing on 
one of the crews, but Harry had been dropped 
from the squad. He turned to scrub baseball, 
hoping to develop in that enough skill to win a 
place later on the Corinthian team. But he 
nearly always struck out when he tried to bat, 
and he soon realized that the ball-field was not 
one that he could adorn. 

Then he began training for the half-mile run. 
He had pretty good ‘‘wind,’’ and he was con- 
fident that if he worked hard he would be chosen 
to compete in the June sports. 

Indeed, a sort of fear was urging him on now 
in these efforts, a feeling that he must succeed 
in order not to be ridiculous. At this season 
of the year, when other boys were performing 
exploits on pond or field, his own athletic prowess 
at football seemed very small and remote; and 
if he was to stand up as president of the 
athletic association and feel really comfortable 
he must take some part in the athletics of this 
term. 

Two weeks before the annual field-day he 
was awarded his place on the Corinthian track 
team. With that achievement his uneasiness 
was set at rest. Even though he knew that 





DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE GRAND STAND WAS THE RECTOR, 


AWAITING THEM. 


to an audience ?’’ 

‘**He’s coming?’’ Harry cried. 

‘*Yes, he’s coming,’’ answered the rector. 
“*We shall expect you to put him at his ease 
before the audience.’’ 

He laughed in his merry, noiseless way at 
his little joke, laid a gentle hand on Harry’s 
shoulder for a moment, and then walked on. 

Harry hastened exultantly to his room and 
wrote a letter to his mother, in which he gave 
her the accumulation of good news. ‘‘And now 
you must be sure to come up to the school for 
that day,’’ he wrote. ‘‘It would spoil it all 
for me if you didn’t come. Besides, just think, 
it may be your only chance to see one of your 
sons standing up with the President of the 
United States.’’ 

He did not communicate the news to his 
mother alone. When he had anything interesting 
in his mind, he was lavish in sharing it; and 
before nightfall every boy in the school knew 
that the President was really coming to be the 
rector’s guest, and make a speech on field-day. 

All the fellows who had gone in for track 





you think’’—his eyes twinkled—‘‘you’re up to | come to order. 
introducing the President of the United States | 


Harry mounted the platform and 
stood, and when the boys were 
silent, he said: 

‘“*The meeting will please 
I will ask Mr. Eldredge to take 
the chair.’’ 

Thereupon Mr. Eldredge mounted the plat- 
form, and Harry descended from it, and standing 
on the floor, said: 

‘*Mr. Chairman, I called this meeting because 
I wish to tender my resignation as president. 
Rupert Ormsby is coming back here for field-day. 
Everybody knows Ormsby was the best athlete 
in the school. He ought to have been elected 
president in the first place. It seems to me 
maybe we could make up a little of his hard luck 
to him by electing him now, and having him 
stand up on field-day as our president. I’m 
sure it would please him, and I believe all the 
fellows in the school would like to have him in 
that position. Mr. Chairman, here’s my resigna- 
tion,’’—Harry handed a folded paper up to Mr. 
Eldredge,—‘‘and I hope very much it will be 
accepted, and my other suggestion adopted.’’ 

He sat down, red with the excitement of his 
speech, and amid a great outburst of applause 
—applause which was as much perhaps for his 
generosity as for his idea. When it had subsided, 
Mr. Eldredge said, with a smile: 





“I take it that you are willing to accept 
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Mr. Harding’s resignation. Is there any objec- 
tion ?’’ 

He waited a moment. There was no answer. 
Then Harry nudged Joe Herrick, who was 
sitting next to him, and Herrick rose. 

‘‘Mr. Chairman,’’ he said, ‘‘I move that Mr. 
Ormsby be elected president by acclamation.’’ 

**Second the motion!’’ cried a dozen voices 
from all parts of the hall. 

*‘Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. 
All those in favor say aye!’’ 

There rolled back an overwhelming response. 

‘‘Mr. Ormsby is elected. Is there any further 
business ?”” 

‘“‘Mr. Chairman!’’ Harry was again on his 
feet and again excited. ‘‘I think it would bea 
good thing if we could make this a surprise to 
Mr. Ormsby—not notify him beforehand. Let 
it come to him all unexpected. ’’ 

**Does the suggestion strike the meeting as a 
good one?’’? Mr. Eldredge asked. 

**Yes! Yes!’’ came the answering cries. 

‘“‘Then the chair earnestly requests that no 
one transmit to Mr. Ormsby, either by writing 
or by any other means, the news of ‘his election : 
and the chair appoints Mr. Harding, Mr. Her- 
rick and Mr. Stoddard a committee of three to 
wait upon Mr. Ormsby and inform him of his 
election at their discretion. If there is no further 
business, the meeting is adjourned.”’ 

The boys slowly dispersed, but a good many 
of those who knew Harry waited. They had 
some idea what it had cost him to make this 
sacrifice, and they wished to say a word which 
might show their sympathy. But he turned it 
aside with a laugh. 

There had never before been a field-day when 
so little attention had been given by the spec- 
tators to the athletic sports; but that fact in no- 
wise discouraged the contestants. Indeed, they 
exhibited more than ordinary zeal. This was 
explained by the two messages which the cap- 
tains had given their teams at the beginning of 
the afternoon inside the athletic house. 

‘‘Now, fellows, just one thing,’’ said Jim 
Tilden, captain of the Corinthians. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber—the President ‘of the United States is out 
there to look at you.”’ 

Tom Eastman, the captain of the Pythians, 
heard the speech. ‘‘Now, fellows, just one 
thing,’’ he said, with quick defiance in his 
voice, and Corinthians as well as Pythians 
paused to listen. ‘‘Remember—Rupert Ormsby 
is out there to look at you.’’ 

And because of these two facts the eyes of the 
school and of the visitors were turned away 
much of the time from the young athletes, who 
were running and jumping and putting the shot. 

Most of them gazed at the gentleman in the 
silk hat who sat beside the rector in the middle 
of the stand. But although he held the attention 
of so many, there was always a little gathering 
about an open carriage which was drawn up 
close to the track, and in which sat a boy, pale 
and thin, yet with a happy eagerness shining 
in his blue eyes. 

Harry finished fourth in the half-mile run. 
He had hoped to do better than that, but when 
it was all over he did not feel very much disap- 
pointed. He dressed as quickly as he could, 
and hurried out to join his mother and Clark. 
They were sitting not very far from the Presi- 
dent. And Philip Ward, who also had come 
on for the field-day, was sitting there, too, next 
to his old roommate. 

“*Tt’s much worse than a three-ring circus,’’ 
Harry said to his mother. ‘‘I want to look at 
you and Clark, and I want to look at the Pres- 
ident, and I want to be with Rupert Ormsby 
up there in the carriage, and I want to see the 
sports. They’re mighty close, but the Pythians 
are sure to win now. They’re better in these 
last two events than we are. I sha’n’t mind so 
much, because it will please Rupert. Clark,’’ 
—he nudged his brother,—‘‘I want you to come 
with me and meet Rupert Ormsby. We’ll be 
back in a little while, mother.’’ 

As they walked up in front of the stand, it 
made Harry proud to be aware that in spite 
of the other attractions some of the boys were 
noticing his big, handsome brother, and saying, 
“See that fellow with Harry? That must be 
Clark Harding.’’? Indeed, he was as proud of 
Clark as if he himself had been the older brother, 
and had brought him up. 

‘*Pretty near time for you to do your presi- 
dential act, Harry,’’ Clark said, as they walked 
along. 

*‘No, not to-day,’’ Harry answered. 

Clark glanced at him with a puzzled inquiry 
in his eyes, but Harry did not explain. The next 
moment they were at the carriage, and Rupert 
Ormsby and Clark Harding were shaking hands. 
Joe Herrick and Francis Stoddard and the other 
boys who had been hanging round the carriage 
modestly withdrew. Harry took Herrick and 
Stoddard to one side, and whispered with them 
while his brother and Rupert talked.. 

A pistol-shot sounded across the field, and five 
white-clad figures leaped forward in the start 
of the mile run, the last race on the program. 

“I think we’d better tell him now,’’ said 
Harry. 

With grave faces the committee of three re- 
turned to the carriage. They stood by, waiting 
until the runners had passed on the first lap. 
Then Harry spoke. 

“*Rupert,’’ he said, ‘‘we three have been 
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expected, as president of the athletic association, 


to stand up in a few minutes and do your duty.’’ | 


Rupert and Clark both looked at him in as- 
tonishment. 

“‘What do you mean?’’ asked Rupert. 

‘*That’s right, Rupe!’? Stoddard broke in, 
excitedly. ‘*Harry resigned a little while ago, 
and you were unanimously elected.’’ 

**We knew you were the only real athlete in 
the school, even if you were sick,’’ Herrick 
added. 

Rupert looked from one to another. A faint 
flush of color had come into his pale cheeks. 

‘*This is your doing, Harry,’’ he said at last, 
with a tremor of reproach and gratitude in his 
voice. ‘‘You ought not to have done it, old 
man. You ought not to have done it.’’ 

‘*He ought,’’ said Clark Harding, abruptly. 
His voice was gruff, and the grip that he fastened 
on his brother’s arm was hard, yet Harry knew 
there was tenderness in both. 

‘*You’d better be thinking up what to say, 
Rupe,’’ Harry warned him. ‘‘ They’ll be 
wanting you after this race.’’ 

The Pythians had already won the champion- 


ship, no matter what might be the result of the | I had a case on a Buf- 


mile run. 
Yet when the five came down the home- 
stretch with only a few yards separating them, 





| 


justice,—it was his renunciation and sacrifice 
that gave the school its opportunity to show the 
returning comrade how well he was remembered. 
And it seems only fair that I should have the 
chance of standing beside that boy, too—of stand- 


| ing between the two presidents of your athletic | 
| association. 


If that boy is anywhere round, 
will he please step out and show himself ?’’ 
There was laughter and applause and turning 
of heads. Even Rupert dared now to look up 
at the stand with a shy, expectant smile. 
Harry Harding was being hustled down the 
aisle. ; 


**Get out there! Get out there!’’ his brother 


had cried to him, thrusting him forward, | 


FIVE -~« 


“ HE most thrill- 7 
ing sight I ever ; 
saw,’’ said the 


foreman in the compo- 
sing-room, ‘‘was when 


falo newspaper. 
‘*The paper had 
been sent to press one 


there seemed as much excitement among the | morning, and most of the compositors, except the 
spectators as if the event were to be decisive. | emergency men, had hurried home, so as to get 
The boys were crowded about the finish line | to sleep while it was still dark. Several of us 


and along up the track, shouting the names of 
their favorites—‘‘Eastman! Eastman!’’ ‘‘ Hall! 
Hall!’? And in the stand the spectators were 
on their feet, waving flags and hats—the Presi- 
dent among them. 

‘*Eastman got it!’? Harry announced from 
the step of the carriage to which he had climbed. 
**One more score for you fellows, Rupert. Now 
you’d better let me help you down. The rector 
will be looking for you.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not so feeble as all that,’’ said 
Rupert, and he scorned the proffered 
hands that were outstretched to aid him. 
He clambered down to the ground alone. 

Yet he was rather rickety and walked 
slowly, and submitted after a moment to 
having Harry take his arm and steer 
him through the crowd. At the foot of 
the grand stand was the rector, awaiting 
them. He took Rupert from Harry’s 
charge and led him up the steps. And 
Harry, returning to where his mother sat 
with Philip Ward, saw Rupert with his 
hat off, shaking hands with the Presi- 
dent. At that sight a lump of disappoint- 
ment rose in Harry’s throat. Perhaps 
his mother knew how he felt, for she 
pressed his hand without looking at him, 
and he swallowed the lump. 

Rupert and the President and the 
rector’s little daughter, who was to hand 
out the prizes, walked together across the 
track to the table, on which were the shi- 
ning mugs and medals. The President 
walked in the middle, arm in arm with 
each of the others. 

‘*That’s to steady Rupert,’? Harry 
murmured to his mother. ‘‘Isn’t it nice 
of him?’”’ 

The crowd became very still and ex- 
pectant. Standing by the table, with her 
hands folded in front of her, the little girl 
looked wonderingly up at the President, 
who gazed straight ahead with a faint 
smile. Rupert took a step forward. He 
did not look like a great athlete. His 
clothes hung loose upon his shrunken 
figure, his face was pale, and as he spoke 
his voice was thin and rather tremulous. 

**Ladies and gentlemen, and boys of 
St. Timothy’s School,’’ he said, ‘‘I have 
the great honor of presenting to you the President 
of the United States.’’ 

The applause lasted only a moment. Every 
one was too eager to hear the President speak. 
He turned first to Rupert. 

“*Mr. President,’’ he said, and bowed, ‘‘ladies 
and gentlemen and boys. I was very much im- 
pressed this afternoon with a little story that 
your rector told me while I was looking on at 
your sports. It was the story of a boy who 
might, if all had gone well, have been a leader 
in these sports,—a boy who was perhaps the 
best athlete in this school, which has, as I have 
seen to-day, so many athletes,—but a boy who 
by a series of misfortunes had been obliged to 
leave in the middle of the year with all his 
school ambitions unattained, all his promised 
achievements unfulfilled. Yet he had left behind 
so dear a name that when, still an invalid, he 
was able to revisit the school, he found bestowed 
upon him the highest honor for that brief period 
that the school could give. I am glad to be 
among boys who do not forget true worth; and 
I am glad to stand beside the boy whose worth 
they have not forgotten. ’’ 

Then from the stands, from up and down the 
track, upon which people had crowded in their 
eagerness to hear and see, came a great outburst 
of applause, during which Rupert stood looking 
at the ground, while the President’s hand rested 
lightly on his shoulder. When at last the 
cheering ceased, the President continued : 

‘*But this is not all of the story that the rector 
told me. There was another boy who had been 
elected to this honorable office. And it was his 
unselfish thought,—a thought none the less un- 


appointed a committee to tell you that you are | selfish because it was prompted by a sense of 








had remained behind to paste up our strings. 
What? ‘Strings?’ Why, strings of ‘dupes.’ 
Proofs of the stuff we’d set for the week, you 
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HE EDGED HIS WAY, SIDEWISE, INCH BY INCH. 


know, pasted end to end, so that it could be 
measured for our pay. Well, one of the fellows 
who had gone out came hurrying back, and 
yelled, ‘The Carlton’s on fire!’ 

‘*The Carlton was then one of the best hotels 
in Buffalo. We all jumped and rushed up 
Washington Street, but by the time we had 
run the few blocks, the big hotel was belching 
smoke and flame on every side. The fire- 
men were taking guests and employés out of 
windows and down fire-escapes, and there were 
many brave rescues ; but in spite of everything, 
some people lost their lives. 

‘*We made our way round to the Main Street 
side. We saw some horrible sights that night. 
Window after window crashed outward and fell 
in a clattering of glass upon the pavement, to 
be followed by blasts of flame and smoke. 

***Tt’?s all over for those who aren’t out,’ 
remarked my companion. Suddenly he gave 
almost a sob, and pointed up to a window five 
stories above us. A man, only partly dressed, 
was crawling out of the smoke-filled room up 
on the narrow stone window-sill. 

‘*There did not seem to be the slightest chance 
for the man. With the greatest deliberation he 
stepped out on the narrow stone ledge, and 
carefully closed the window behind him. 

“*This, we knew, could keep the flames back 
for only a few moments, but in those moments 
he took a chance to prolong his life which 
struck the spectators almost breathless. The 
window-ledges on that floor were continuous 
along the side of the building, projecting only a 
trifle over five inches from the brickwork. Some 
one had recognized the man now. It was the 
assistant manager of the Carlton Hotel. He 
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jamming him through the throng. And as he 
came, every one along the way gave a hand in 
helping him forward. In a moment, hatless, 
red, disheveled, he bounded out on the track and 
stepped up beside the President. 

**Are you Harry Harding?’’ asked the Pres- 
| ident, in a stern and forbidding voice. 

**Yes, sir,’’ said Harry. 

Then the President placed his left hand on 
| Harry’s shoulder, his right on Rupert’s, and 
| looked again up at the stand, with laughter 
| twitching at his lips. 

‘*With these two fellows holding up my 
hands,’’ he said, ‘‘I could feel perfectly safe.’’ 

THE END. 


had been caught by the fire on 
the fifth floor, while making 
desperate efforts to warn every- 
body of the danger. Coolly and 
carefully he pressed his back close against the 
wall, and with nothing to cling to on the smooth 
| brickwork, and with room on the narrow ledge for 
| scarcely more than his heels, he edged his way, 
sidewise, inch by inch, away from the window. 
| Hardly had he cleared the opening before the 
flames broke through the window in a 
great burst of sparks and smoke. The 
room into which the next window led 
had already become a seething furnace. 

‘*How the man stood on that narrow 
ledge, at that dizzy height, must be a 
mystery now, even to himself. It was 
a marvel of nerve and clear-headedness, 
but his desperate efforts to save himself 
seemed futile. No ladder could reach 
him, and with every window on the 
Main Street side vomiting destruction, 
the scaling-ladders were useless. 

‘Suddenly the great Hayes truck 
swung round the corner from its work 
of rescue on the Eagle Street side of the 
building, paused near the center of 
the street, and the massive ladder began 
to build its way up into the air. Up 
and up it went until it had attained its 
full height, when it was found to reach 
but a trifle above the third story. The 
last beckoning of hope seemed to have 
gone, 

‘*The great ladder was being swayed 
backward and forward in the air, and in 
toward the building against the masses 
of wires, while the unfortunate man 
stood like a bit of carved relief work, 
flattened, motionless, against the wall 
of brick, the fierce glare of the flames 
beating upon him like a calcium-light. 
It seemed that in a moment now he 
must fall, and be crushed to death on 
the pavement. 

‘*But suddenly, as the top of the 
massive ladder swayed back and forth 
in the air,. in to within ten or twelve feet of 
the building,—back,—and in again, an almost 
imperceptible movement of preparation could 
be discerned in the body of the intrepid man. 
As a last desperate chance, he was going to 
attempt the leap to the top of the swaying ladder 
almost two stories below him, and far out from 
the building. 

‘*At almost the same instant the crowd and 
the firemen seemed to divine his intention. A 
fireman dashed up the ladder to the very top, 
to be ready with a strong arm; and the me- 
chanical swaying of the ladder in toward the 
building was made stronger and more regular. 
There was not a moment to lose. The flame 
and smoke were enveloping the entire front of 
the building, and as it cleared away, momen- 
tarily, the manager could be seen gathering 
himself for his mighty effort. 

‘‘Never in the greatest hippodromes of the 
world has the daring feat of an athlete had 
a more dramatic setting or spectators more 
thrilled and breathless. Three times the ladder 
swung slowly inward, and three times the man 
seemed to gather himself for the spring, and 
then hesitate. Inside the building a floor fell 
with a crash, and as the ladder swayed back 
for the fourth time, and a great blast of sparks 
and flame shot out from the tower at the corner, 
as with one voice the firemen and the people 
shouted, ‘Now!’ 

‘The ladder swung slowly inward, and at 
the same instant the manager leaped far out 
through the air. 

“Down he plunged; the fireman on the 
ladder braced himself for the shock, and then 
a dense cloud of smoke swept across the street, 
enfolding everything; but in an instant it 
cleared away, and two men clung to the top 
of the ladder, unharmed, while high above the 
horrid roar of the flames and the din of the 
engines came cheer on cheer from the vast 
throng in the streets. 

‘*And that,’’ concluded the foreman, as he 
hung his apron on the ‘‘dead copy’’ hook and 
took his coat from the peg in the wall back of 
the job-press, ‘‘was the most thrilling sight I 
ever saw or ever expect to see,’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


pay Spooner spoke a wise word the other 
day in an address to a company of college 
men in Washington. ‘‘Above all things,’’ he 
said, ‘‘believe in your republic and in the general 
fidelity of your public servants. ’’ 
eww lassoed eight white people in Wyoming 
the other day, but their intent was not hostile. 
A stage-coach had fallen through a bridge, and 
the passengers were struggling in the water. 
Some Arapahoes camped on the bank rescued 
every one with their lariats. 
Acy of the fourth edition of Bunyan’s ‘‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’? was sold in London 
recently for a hundred pounds. The purchaser 
was a collector of rare editions of old books. 
The youth who reads any old or new copy of 
the book will get more than five hundred dollars’ 
worth of benefit from it, whether he be inter- 
ested in the beauty of its English style or in the 
teaching of the story. 
ooden shoes are clattering into use in 
America, chiefly among our adopted citi- 
zens. A few years ago there was supposed to 
be only one maker of sabots in New York City. 
Now there are known to be several manu- 
facturers in New York and other cities. Indeed, 
the industry has grown in Michigan to be a 
lusty infant, and manufacturers from that state 
have asked to be protected by a tariff on the 
foreign product. 


| ere nearly three years have passed since 
the King and Queen of Servia were mur- 
dered by political conspirators, the murderers, 
or many of them, are still unpunished. Great 
Britain has refused to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the new king so long as this con- 
dition exists. The latest news from Belgrade 
is that the king intends to retire the guilty army 
officers as soon as possible. Naturally, he has 
had to act cautiously, for he knows that men 
who killed one king would not hesitate long to 
kill another if an adequate excuse were presented. 
Sagres of The Companion in the West are 
doubtless aware that a majority of the engi- 
neers engaged on the Panama Canal have been 
taken from the middle West. The president of 
an Eastern technical school recently called the 
attention of his students to this choice of West- 
erners, and told them that it was because the 
Westerners are not so much concerned as the 
Easterners about their health and other matters 
of personal convenience. The young man who 
declines to undertake work that offers because, 
perchance, it may be a little unpleasant will 
always be outstripped by the man who overlooks 
unpleasantnesses in his eagerness to accomplish 
results. eat 
prey one has heard of the business man who 
_ saved a thousand dollars a year on his ink 
bills by forbidding his clerks to dot their i’s and 
cross their t’s. The government printing-office 
has really been making a greater saving than 
this by using aluminum instead of gold-leaf on 
the covers of Census Bureau publications. It 
was recently announced that the aluminum used 
last year for lettering these publications cost only 
eighty dollars, whereas gold-leaf for the same 
purpose would have cost sixteen hundred dollars. 
It is said that if aluminum had been used on 
all the books issued from the publie printing- 
office the government would have saved a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars in the last five 
years. 


T™ movement for adorning the high-school 
buildings in New York is progressing favor- 
ably. Reference was lately made on this page 
to the Erie Canal pictures in the DeWitt Clinton 
high school. Now the Mount Morris high 
school is seeking designs for two paintings, one 
to represent Gouverneur Morris addressing the 
convention for framing the Constitution of the 
United States, and the other dealing with 
the first treaty of peace made between the Weck- 
quaesgeek Indians and the Dutch at the residence 
of Johannes Bronck in 1642. The New York 
Municipal Art Society has charge of the com- 
petition, which is open till May 15th. It is 
notable that both in the case of the DeWitt 
Clinton school and the Mount Morris school the 
designs adopted or sought deal with events in 
the life of the man whose name appears in the 
school title. The example of New York is 
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lead in school decoration, but because of its wise 
decision that local history shall be pictorially 
| represented in the schools. Knowledge of history 
may well begin at home. 





Tae Grey, Governor-General of Canada, has 
performed a most graceful act in restoring 
to the American people a fine portrait of Ben- 
| jamin Franklin, which Earl Grey’s great-grand- 
| father, General Sir Charles Grey, took from 
| Philadelphia in the winter of 1777. Sir Charles 
was one of the British commanders during the 
| Revolution, and with other generals occupied 
Franklin’s house while Philadelphia was in 
| the hands of the British troops. The picture, 
carried away as spoil of war, has hung in the 
Northumberland castle of the Greys for one 
hundred and thirty years. ‘‘Genius and char- 


’ acter are the common possessions of mankind, ”’ 


said Earl Grey, in restoring the picture, ‘‘and 
England feels that she shares Franklin with 
the United States.’’ 


® © 


IN A HOSPITAL. 


Flowers to these “spirits in prison” 
Are all they can know of the spring. 
Tennyson. 
® © 


RIGHTEOUSNESS AND THE LAW. 
ne hundred and thirty years ago Burke 
pointed out that the American people 
were smatterers in law—that in no other 

country in the world was the law so general a 
study. To-day, for good and for ill, Americans 
without legal training have great confidence in 
their ability to decide legal questions. Their 
confidence has been largely justified. There 
are many true stories of country justices who, 
by combining their good sense with knowledge 
or ignorance of the law, were able to render 
just and reasonable decisions. 

On the other hand, many Americans show a 
too easy assurance in deciding whether a judge 
has given a good legal decision or whether a 
prosecuting officer is remiss in not prosecuting 
every one whom the public pronounces a rascal. 
Courts and district attorneys get an abundance 
of instruction from the newspapers and the 
public which the law would not allow them to 
follow. 

In the same way the people at home told the 
generals in the Civil War to capture Richmond 
or capture Washington immediately, while the 
generals themselves were busy with problems of 
which their civilian friends never dreamed. 

Because the public officers do not fling into 
jail every one who has offended against moral 
laws, it does not follow that the officers are not 
doing their duty, or that justice is fettered by 
‘*legal technicalities. ’’ 

In the long run, the processes of court justice 
are parallel to the processes of the best moral 
justice. The records of American court pro- 
ceedings form a history of intelligent interpre- 
tation of the law. Only by faith in the courts 
can legislatures determine how to make statutes 
effective and harmonious with existing laws, 
and through the courts a law-abiding people 
finds surest human protection against those who 
break the laws that men have made. 


® © 


A GREAT CONTEST BEGUN. 


all those who wish to be well-informed 

as to what is taking place in the world, 

and even to those who are interested in 
nothing save contests of one sort or another, 
The Companion can hardly give better advice 
than to suggest that they watch carefully the 
political situation in Great Britain. 

A year ago the Conservative government was 
clinging to office, although it was evident that 
a majority of the people was against it. Now 
a new government is in power, with an immense 
majority in the House of Commons. The 
supporters of the former prime minister, Mr. 
Balfour, were divided upon a single issue, that 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘fiscal reform.’’ The 
supporters of the present premier, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, are made up of so many 
political groups that there is a prospect of divi- 
sion and opposition from within the party on 
many issues. 

The Liberal party proper would have a 
majority of almost a hundred in the House of 
six hundred and seventy members, were all the 
other members of every shade of political opinion 
to combine against it. But there are also eighty- 
three Irish home-rulers and fifty-four members 
of the Labor party who are reckoned as sup- 
porters of the government. 

The peculiarity of the situation arises from 
the fact that the government is in sympathy 
with the purposes of both these groups,—the 
Labor men and the home-rulers,—whose help at 
the polls contributed much to the great victory 
of the Liberal party. Yet the demands of these 
two groups are so large that some-of them will 
be opposed by Liberal members,—who are by 
no means all radicals,—or yielded reluctantly. 

Among the members of the Liberal party 
proper are some who are imperialists, some 
who are strongly opposed to home rule for Ire- 
land, some who will resist the large demands 
of the Labor element ; they are not wholly united 
on the matter of the employment of Chinese in 








South Africa; the proposed revision of the edu- 
cational system will develop differences. 

All this is interesting rather than important, 
for it does not imply that the government is in 
danger of defeat for a long time to come. The 
majority is so great that, without peril to the 
cabinet, there can be much independent voting 
on the measures brought before the House. 
Such divergence of opinion as leads to the over- 
throw of a ministry is of slow development. 
Even the most sanguine Conservative does not 
expect a reversal of the recent verdict of the 
people for’several years. Long before the seeds 
of discord now germinating have brought forth a 
large plant, many great and important meas 
will have been enacted into law. : 


* © 


TIME. 


He keeps all his customers still in arrears 
By lending them moments and charging them years. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


® © 


HOUSE -CLEANING DAYS. 


mong the curious records of old colonial 
days is an inventory of the goods of a 
certain Dutch burgher of New Amster- 
dam, who included among his household pos- 
sessions thirteen scrubbing-brushes, thirty-one 
rubbing-brushes, ‘‘seven other brushes,’’ and 
twenty-four pounds of Spanish soap. The 
picture presented to the imagination by such a 
formidable array of implements may be sup- 
plemented by another, drawn a century later, 
evidently by a not wholly unprejudiced eye- 
witness of what he describes. 

‘*The husband gone, the ceremony begins— 
walls are stripped of their furniture, paintings, 
prints, looking-glasses, lie in huddled heaps 
about floors; curtains are torn from testers, 
beds crammed into windows; chairs and tables, 
bedsteads and cradles, crowd the yard; and the 
garden fence bends beneath the weight of 
carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old coats, under 
petticoats and ragged breeches. This ceremony 
complete and the house thoroughly renovated, 
the next operation is to smear the walls and 
ceilings with brushes dropped into a solution of 
lime called whitewash, to pour buckets of water 
over the floor, and scratch all the partitions and 
wainscots with hard brushes charged with soft 
soap or stone-cutter’s sand.’’ 

Small wonder that the goodman prudently 
retires! Ladies looking forward to such a 
strenuous day are hardly in the frame of mind 
for light and easy conversation. But—wonder 
of these wonderful days!—there is now a queer 
machine that rattles and throbs in the street while 
its long black pipes, climbing into upper windows 
of a building, proclaim the passing of the old- 
fashioned house-cleaning. The vacuum-clean- 
ers, joining the long procession of labor-savers, 
—sewing-machines, cooking- and dish-washing 
machines, mangles, carpet-sweepers, bread- 
mixers, and countless others, —are banishing one 
more drudgery. 

Certainly woman’s work is constantly growing 
physically easier. Whether the more exacting 
demands of an age which changes its fashions 
every few months and its fads every few hours 
counterbalance its advantages may be an open 
question. But one thing is certain—the woman 
wise enough and resolute enough to choose the 
best ‘has in these days a freedom from drudgery 
and a consequent opportunity never dreamed of 
by her sister of a hundred, or even fifty, years 
ago. 

2 © 


THE OLD GOVERNMENT CLERKS. 


uch of the thought that used to be given 
M to a consideration of ‘‘what to do with 
our boys’’ has been transferred to the 
problem of the old men. What is to be done 
with a man after he reaches the age of seventy 
years ? 

In the stone age, and among savages in more 
recent times, the question was answered by 
disposing of him in a mode which was the 
reverse of sympathetic and humane. We cannot 
revert to that system. Indeed, the difficulty 
to-day is, in the opinion of many persons, that 
we are too sympathetic. Take the case of the 
clerks in the departments at Washington. The 
law directs the Secretaries to discharge them 
when they become incapacitated, but the law 
is not obeyed. So kindly disposed are people 
in these latter days that few if any old men are 
turned off. As a Congressman said recently, 
in discussing the condition, ‘‘Under the opera- 
tion of the civil service regulation, with its 
wide-open door at the entrance, there is no other 
outlet, except resignation, than a door wide 
enough to let a coffin through.’’ 

Under the old spoils system, whenever there 
was a change of administration the President 
was accustomed to ‘‘turn the rascals out.’’ 
There was a general removal of officers, and 
the newcomers made a pretty clean sweep of 
clerks. Now, although we are told that the 
government service ought not to suffer by being 
made an asylum for those who are no longer 
able to do all that is reasonably required of 
them, the old men stay, and every one regrets 
that it seems expedient even to consider what 
shall be done with them. 

How to promote government efficiency with- 
out working hardship and doing violence to 
every kindly human sentiment is the problem 
with which Congress is now struggling. All 
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sorts of remedies have been suggested, such as 
summary dismissal at the age of seventy, a 
pension system, and a progressive reduction in 
salary, beginning at sixty-five and growing less 
as the usefulness of the clerk diminishes. No 
one has seriously urged going back to the spoils 
system. 
® © 


COMMON SENSE AND RELIGION. 


o those who have followed the changing 
- methods of instruction in the public 

schools and the growth of religious interest 
among young people, a curious parallel presents 
itself. 

A generation ago pupils learned the alphabet, 
then combined the letters into words and the 
words into sentences. They ‘‘got religion’’ by 
an exciting conversion, usually at a revival, 
then joined the church, and settled down to a 
formal religious life. 

In the schools of to-day the pupils learn to 
read before they know their letters. Old-fash- 
ioned parents are often astonished to discover 
how much their children have learned in a few 
weeks. If they lament that so little time is 
devoted to the alphabet, they must at least 
admit that reading—one end to which the 
alphabet was a step—is attained without it. 

So it is in the modern relations of young 
people to religion. No one can study the work 
of the Society of Christian Endeavor, the Ep- 
worth League, the King’s Daughters and King’s 
Sons, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Student Volunteers without feeling 
how direct and straightforward it is. It seems 
as if the question asked by the boys and girls 
of this practical age is, ‘‘What is the purpose 
of religion?’’ ‘‘Right relations with the Crea- 
tor,’? is the usual answer. ‘‘How shall I 
begin?’? ‘*Why, by getting into right relations 
with the people about you, and by helping 
them.” ‘‘All right, I’ll go to work.’’ 

The young man and the young woman do go 
to work. They not only attend church and 
Sunday-school, they take part. They visit the 
sick, help the poor, look after one another’s 
comfort and happiness and welfare in Christian 
love and kindliness. And by and by, when 
they are ripe for it, they are drawn naturally 
into the larger and more mature life of the 
chureh and into the more important religious 
and philanthropic work of the community. 

One great secret of the enormous power of 
these young people’s societies is the simplicity 
and reasonableness of their work. The con- 
version of Paul was instant and complete, but 
it is worthy of notice that the twelve were 
following the Master before they knew what 
Christianity meant. 

* & & 


everal railroad companies have of late under- 
taken the part of school-teacher. Five years 
ago the “Good Roads Train” went south from 
Chicago laden with model apparatus for making 
roads, and manned by experts who gave practi- 
eal demonstrations in road-making. A hundred 
thousand farmers in Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri and the 
Dakotas remember the “Seed Corn Special’ and 
other agricultural colleges on wheels which came 
through a year or so ago, distributing the best 
information that could be gathered by the state 
universities and the state and national depart- 
ments of agriculture. Last month a northern New 
England railroad company took up this idea, 
already familiar in the South and West, and sent 
out a “Better Farming Special.” Several other 
companies have done much to build up and 
beautify towns on which the prosperity of their 
business depends. The “peripatetic schools” are 
supported partly by the railroads, partly by other 
associations or companies interested in the pros- 
perity of the country. The railway companies do 
a service to the people to whom they bring knowl- 
edge and encouragement, and in turn they profit 
by the increase of production along their lines. 
n Germany the Minister of Foreign Affairs directs 
the government of the colonies of the empire as 
well as deals with its relations to other countries. 
Because of the increasing importance of the colo- 
nies, German statesmen are discussing the need 
of dividing the department and creating a new 
member of the cabinet, to be known as the Colonial 
Secretary. The British did this years ago, and 
they have a Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
United States has not had foreign dependencies 
long enough to evolve any plan for their manage- 
ment. The Philippine Islands and Porto Rico 
were acquired by conquest, treaty and purchase, 
and began their relations to this country with the 
Secretary of War as the Cabinet officer imme- 
diately responsible for their government. He has 
remained in charge of them because no one has 
thought of a better way for supervising their affairs. 
erhaps the next improvement in methods of 
travel in the large cities will involve the use 
of the pneumatic tube. Living parcels were ex- 
perimented with in Philadelphia not long ago, and 
the result was surprisingly successful. A bantam 
rooster was put in the carrier and forced through 
the tube to a station a mile and two-fifths away. 
The first thing he did when taken out was to crow, 
as if in celebration of his achievement. Later two 
puppies and two guinea-pigs were sent through, 
and a glass bowl filled with water containing 
several goldfish. None of the creatures suffered 
injury. 


ee conquers fickle chance and defies the 
uncertainties of storm and flood. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has said confidently that there 





will be no more crop failures, and America need 
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not fear famine. This seems like a reckless chal- 
lenge to fate, and indeed Mr. Wilson does not 
pretend that we are insured against the possibility 
of unusual floods or of frosts in midsummer. But 
under normal fluctuations of heat and cold, dry- 
ness and moisture, the usual causes of crop failure 
are all foreseen, and can be met and overcome. 
Crops may fail here and there, individual farmers 
will suffer now and again, but the country asa 
whole has learned how to farm under all probable 
conditions. 
& © 


THE SONGS THEY SING. 


hilip Dewhurst and his sister Edna paused to 
P smile a last good night to the girl in the door- 
way. As they turned again, Edna gave her 
brother’s arm a squeeze. 

“Tsn’t she sweet in that white gown? Oh, she’s 
lovely every way—refined, intellectual, talented! 
How did you like her, Phil?” 

There was an undertone of tense caring in the 
careless question. Phil felt it—and hesitated 
before answering: 

“She certainly can play the piano, sis.’ 

“Yes, she’s a wonder at that. She goes to an 
opera once, and almost knows it by heart. But is 
that all you can say?” 

“Look here, Edna!” Phil broke out, suddenly. 
“I see through this whole thing perfectly. I 
knew you coaxed me to make this call to-night 
with the idea of getting me interested in some- 
body else besides Bess Daggett. Of course you 
did it because you care so much about me, and I 
appreciate that. Bess hasn’t just the reputation 
I’d want you to have; Ladmit it. But she’s lively 
company, and as for all this talk about her being 
free and easy with the fellows, what did you 
think of your ‘refined, intellectual girl’ sitting 
there and singing cheap doggerel for us, the way 
she did?” 

“Why, Phil! Those were nearly all popular 
airs from light operas!” 

“Yes; but the words —” 

“She never thinks of the words! 
that catches her!” 

“Well, she’d better think! Seems to me a ‘re- 
fined, intellectual girl’ might get up a more brilliant 
way of entertaining a new young man than singing 
lines like 

“If you’d kiss me—kiss me—kiss me— 
Don’t be afraid! I’d not say nay!” 

“?Tisn’t fair to repeat those words without the 
music!” 

“Does a catchy tune neutralize vulgarity? It 
may sugar-coat, but it’s no antidote. Bess Daggett 
doesn’t set up to be ‘refined and intellectual,’ but 
the songs she sings are high-class compared with 
“Now, little honey bunny, tell me true, 

Why I have such a funny feeling when I look at you. 

“Its mighty queer, Edna. You nice girls 
wouldn’t drink, but you’ll shout drinking songs 
by the hour, if the tune’s good enough, and you 
wouldn’t, for worlds, make any advances to win 
a fellow, and yet you’ll sit at a piano, the way she 
did to-night, and sing 

“I wants a man to love me all the time! 


over and over, without a qualm! There’s a screw 
loose somewhere.” 

There was truth in what he said, but Edna’s 
hurt pride rose, and lost her the chance she wanted 
so much—the chance of influencing Phil in regard 
to Bess. All the way home and into the house 
they argued more and more hotly, and at last she 
ended, petulantly: 

“Well, Phil Dewhurst! If you have to tell me 
what’s refined, things have come to a pretty pass!” 

“T think so myself,” he answered, curtly. “Good 
night!” 


It’s the music 
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JUDITH WHITTIER’S LEGACY. 


pape = about a hundred and fifty years ago 
a certain Stephen Whittier went to make a 
home for himself in the western part of New York. 
His family consisted of his wife, Judith, and little 
daughter Betty, then about a year old. Judith 
herself was not quite nineteen, but with the 
splendid spirit of a pioneer age, she took up 
blithely the duties and hardships of frontier life, 
often helping her husband in the field as well as 
carrying on the score of household trades that 
every pioneer woman had to know. 

One autumn day Stephen had gone to the woods 
for some timber, and Judith decided as soon as 
the housework was out of the way to do a certain 





stint of spinning. The day, sharp in the morning, 
had grown warm later, and although there was a 
little fire on the hearth, the outside door was open. 

Suddenly Judith, hearing an exclamation from 
little Betty, looked up from her whirring wheel. 
The child was in the middle of the floor, pointing | 
delightedly to the door, where a great wildcat 
= its ears flattened back on its savage 
lead, 

There was no time to reach the musket upon 
the opposite wall, but there was a roll of flax 
beside Judith’s wheel. In a flash she lighted it at 
the fire and rushed upon the cat, which, with a 
Snarl of terror, leaped across the room and through 
a window. Judith’s hands and gown were badly 
burned, but she had saved her baby. Her com- 
re upon the story when people asked her about 
it was: 

“Tt had to be done, so I did it.” 

As the years passed, many hard things as well | 
as many happy ones came to the young wife. 
There was a spring when Stephen cut his foot, 
and she had to put in the crops herself, and there 
was the year when smallpox broke out among the 
Settlers. Judith met each emergency with the 
same philosophy. Things had to be done, so she 
did them. } 

After a long and useful life Judith died. Her | 
few simple belongings were soon scattered. No 
one to-day possesses a thing that is known to | 
have been hers; yet — 

The other day Judith’s great-great-great-grand- | 
daughter, another Judith, was about to start on 
her first trip abroad when her mother met with an 
accident. She at once gave up her trip and de- 
voted the summer to the duties of housekeeper 
and nurse. 


“I don’t see how you did it, Judith,” another 
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girl said to her one day. “You had dreamed of it | 
so long—and to go with the Worthingtons, too!— 
and you’ve been so bright!” 

Judith laughed cheerfully. 

“As my great-great-great-grandmother used to 
say, ‘It had to be done, so I did it.’ You don’t 
know how it simplifies life, Lucy.” 

Yes, surely Judith Whittier left a rich inheritance 
to her descendants. 
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OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


he educational system of to-day has not a mon- 
opoly of wisdom. Several centuries before the 
words “child psychology’? were heard a worthy 
schoolmaster and sage wrote down theories upon 
the instruction of the young which are more in 
accord with the principles of the present time 
than with the methods of the rod and ruler pre- 
vailing forty or fifty years ago. At a recent book 
auction a volume was sold for two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. The book was Roger Ascham’s 
“The Schole Master, or plaine and perfite way of 
teaching children to understand, write, and speak, 
the Latin Tonge.” It was printed by John Daye 
of London in 1571. 
“If a child doth well,” says the gentle “‘schole 
master,” “praise him and say, ‘Here ye do well.’ 
For I assure you there is no such whetstone to 


sharpen a g wit and encourage a will to learn- 
ing as is praise. I know by good experience that 


a child will take more profit of his faults gently 
warned. I now declare at large that love is better 
than fear, and gentleness better than beating, to 
bring a child up rightly in eennae. 

“Yet some men will say that children, of nature, 
love pastime and mislike learning, because one is 
easy and pleasant and the other hard and weari- 
some. hich is an opinion not so true as some 
men ween. For the matter lieth not so much in 
the disposition of them that be young as in the 
ad and manner of bringing up of them that be | 
7) 





“The clean, pure wit of a sweet young babe is, | 
like the newest wax, most able to receive the best 
and fairest printing. Therefore to the goodness 
of nature should be joined the wisdom of the 
teacher in leading young wits into right and plain 
ways of learning. | 

“The schoolhouse should be counted as a sanc- 
tuary against fear.” 


| 
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CHEERFUL VICTIM. 


t has been said that a boy who goes through 

school and college without a nickname must 
have lacked some of the elements of popularity. 
The Honorable Wilfred Hosford and his wife, 
however, did not believe in nicknames, nor did | 
they intend their boy to have one if they could 
prevent it. 

“T was never known as ‘Will’ or ‘Willy,’ ” said 
Mr. Hosford, with dignity, ‘and I see no reason 
why my son, Wilfred Sawtell Hosford, should re- 
ceive either of those names, or the still more 
objectionable one of ‘Bill.’ ” 

Sawtell Hosford was delicate for the 
first ten years of his life, and received his educa- 
tion at the hands of a grave young tutor. He | 

ew stronger as time went on, and at the age of 
welve entered the public school. 

On his return from the first session he was 
solemnly questioned by his parents. 

“The boys are going to like me, I guess,” said 
Wilfred, eagerly. “They’ve got a nickname for | 
me already.’ 

Mrs. Hosford shuddered and the Honorable 
Wilfred looked stern. 

“Do you_mean to say ia enjoy being called 
‘Willy’ or ‘Bill’? he asked, in his deepest tones. 

“Oh, they’ve got a better name than those,” said 
the boy, with a broad =. “The smartest fellow 
in the class, Sandy Lane, thought it up almost 
right off as soon as he heard my name. 
going to call me ‘Saw-Hoss.’ ” 


They’re 
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EXONERATING VENABLES. 


ci when W. Holman-Hunt, the English 
painter, was dining with Thackeray, he 
noticed a marble bust of the novelist as a boy. 
The bust was well modeled, says Hunt in his 
recently published volume of reminiscences of 
“Pre-Raphaelism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood,” and admirable for its open expression. It 
registered the form of the nose, the sinking of | 
the bridge which distinguished his handsome, | 
dignified face. 


As Hunt gazed he recalled the reported remark 
of the housekeeper at Charterhouse, after Thack- 
eray’s pugilistic encounter with Venables, and on 
seeing the bruise which Thackeray’s face had 
received: 

“You have destroyed the looks of the handsomest | 
boy in the school.” | 

hen Hunt had silently decided this, Thackeray | 
noticed him, and exclaimed: 

“IT know what you are wondering at. You want | 
to know_whether the bust was done ‘before or | 
Well, it was done before.” 





® 
A PRINCE OF SILENCE. 


ir Henry Peyton was famous a generation or | 

two ago for his gray team and his lack—even 
for an Englishman—of. small talk. It is related, 
in the “Life” of the second Earl Granville, that 
Sir Henry once honored a pretty Englishwoman | 
with the seat on the box of his coach for a sixteen- | 
mile drive. 


| 
Half-way he opened his lips for the first time. 
| 
| 


“Woolly weather for coach horses, my lady,” he 
remarked. 

On another occasion he fairly outdid himself. 
His health was being drunk enthusiastically at an | 
agricultural meeting. 

“Thanks,” said he, and drank their health in 
return. 

Sitting down, he kicked his neighbor, Lord 
Jersey, and muttered: 

“T didn’t say too much, did 1?” 
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THE REASON FOR IT. 


“rThere’s just as much human nature in some 

folks as there is in others—if not more,” said 
David Harum. An earlier David—Colonel Crockett | 
—found plenty of it even in New York City when 
he visited the metropolis in 1834. 


“Coming out of my hotel,” he wrote home, “I 
took notice that the rear of the city hall was built | 
of brownstone, whereas the front and both sides 
were of white marble. 

“Colonel Jackson,’ I said, ‘why did they use 
cheap stone on the back of the building and not 
elsewhere ?” 

“ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘the poorhouse stood back behind 
there when they built the hall.’ ” 
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“Wonderful, isn’t it—and 
only her second quarter!” 


For ‘* that child’’ around whose mu- 
sical progress the interest of the whole 
family revolves, nothing is too good. 

That is why the 
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hrough meadows rich with springing grass, 
Past brown fields waiting for the corn, 
Down winding roads, o’er brambly paths, 
My feet have wandered since the morn. 


Plump robins eye me as I pass, 

And challenge with the same old call, 
So cheery in the early morn, 

So plaintive when the shadows fall. 


The woods are faintly blurred with green, 
On maple boughs the buds are red; 

The earth is damp beneath my feet, 
But warm the sunshine overhead. 


From swampy hollows near and far 
White-throated minstrels loudly sing, 

While sweet above their booming bass 
I hear the wild birds’ music ring. 


Pale blossoms nod a welcome gay, 

The willow-trees are tinged with gold, 
At every step along my path 

1 see some miracle unfold. 


Just now I stayed my feet to watch 
A butterfly break from its tomb, 
And try the weak, uncertain wings 
That grew amid a prison gloom. 


I follow up the brown bees’ flight, 
The gurgling brooks lead me astray, 

Behind me lies all work and care, 
Before me laughs a holiday. 
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THE INVALIDS OF THE BIBLE. 
to ee es,’’ said the cheery 
os SUE + invalid, as she dropped 
her magazine, ‘‘ for 


those of us who can’t do 
much but read, it’s a good 
thing that ‘of the making of 
many books there is no end.’ 
One needs to read a good 
many, if only to help one 
to appreciate more fully those that we have 
always had. 

‘*There is still room for another book. There 
are so many books about things in the Bible, 
and some of them apparently written to make 
it unnecessary for us to read the Bible. Well, 
there’s one that hasn’t been written as yet, and 
so we must go back to the Bible itself. You 
have seen those volumes about ‘The Heroes 
of the Bible,’ ‘The Rulers of the Bible,’ 
‘The Women of the Bible,’ ‘The Plants of 
the Bible,’ and all the rest—a score, or maybe 
a thousand, of such titles, and good enough 
books, I dare say, in their way. Now did it 
ever occur to you that quite a book could be made 


on ‘The Invalids of the Bible’? I could almost 
write it. 
‘*There’s Job, for example. No thoroughly 


well person could write for this proposed new 
book the chapter about Job. But there are 
things of his condition which an invalid can 
understand. Take that of the man servant 
not eoming when he called. You smile, but 
Job saw nothing to smile at. And how he 
dropped out of sight of his familiar friends, 
who went right on their own way and forgot 
him! Even his wife grew unsympathetic. 
People who are well do not mean to be unsym- 
pathetic, but they always attach a certain cul- 
pability to sickness, in spite of their efforts to 
be helpful. And there are the friends who told 
Job that they were comforting him just as he 
had been in the habit of comforting others. It 
was true, of course, but for that very reason 
it was not the thing to say. 

‘*Then there was Elijah. A person in good 
health would suppose that he would have broken 
down during the strain of those long three 
years of waiting and suspense. But some of 
us who have been through it know just why 
it was that he broke down only when it was all 
over—when the rain had come and the prophets 
of Baal had been slain, and the Lord had sent 
fire from heaven. And think how the Lord 
treated him! Sent him off on a journey, change 
of air, and no occasion to worry about what he 
was to eat —’’ 

‘And you will not forget the vision at 
Horeb?’’ 

‘*No, indeed; but after nervous prostration 
one sometimes needs a change to be able to hear | 
the still, smail voice. And God was very patient | 
till Elijah was rested and in a reasonable mood. 
Our human friends seldom have so much tact, 
and nervous prostration is such an unreasonable 
disease, and to a well person so needless! 

**Then there was the woman who touched the 
hem of Christ’s garment. In how few words 
the whole story is told! She had been sick 
twelve years; she had suffered many things of 
many physicians; she had spent all she had; 
she was no better, but rather worse—there you 
have the whole story! I can just imagine how - 
her relatives tried to dissuade her from going 
after Jesus. ‘You’ll just tire yourself out; you 
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will not be able to walk so far; you’ll be worse 
after the excitement is over,’ and all that! 

‘*There are books that tell people how to get 
well, and they are a blessing. There are books 
that tell people how to live so as to keep well; 
they are a greater blessing, and the Bible is the 
best of them. But there are some of us who 
can’t get well, and some who must be a long 
time about it. So it is good to have something 
in the Bible besides the miracles of healing. 

‘*T read the magazines and the novels and the 
stories of adventure, and something more solid 
besides; but here under my pillow I keep the 
Book which contains not only the Lord’s remedy 
for sickness and sin, but a divine compassion 
for us even while we are sinners, and a lot of 
comfort even while we are sick. It is something 
to be helped out of life’s trials; but there are 
| times when we appreciate even more the help 
| that helps us in them and through them.’’ 
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DODGING FATE. 
T= is nothing more unreasonably persistent 


a 


than a presentiment. In nine cases out of 

ten the fear is groundless, but there is 
always the one chance that it may not be. Not 
every person can put himself so effectively out of 
the way of the dreaded doom as did Captain 
Mensel, who was a color-sergeant of the Pennsyl- 
vania Veteran Volunteers. He tells his own story 
in “Uncle Sam’s Medal of Honor’’: 


When I was twenty-one years old I spent a fur- 
lough in Philadelphia. While I was there a hand- 
some flag was presented to me as my personal 
property, in honor of my having successfully 
carried the colors through all the great battles of 
the regiment. The names of the battles were 
printed in gold letters on the flag, and on the staff 
was a silver plate with an inscription. 

I had a strong presentiment that I should be 
killed at the next battle. In vain I tried to get 
P| furlough extended. The commanding officer 
said every able-bodied man was needed. I won- 
dered how I could honorably get out of cers 
the flag at the next engagement. Then an idea 
came tome. The government wanted officers for 
colored troops, and established a free military 
school open to applicants for such commissions. 
Our regiment was on its way to Washington, and 
I determined to see the Secretary of War. 

When we reached the city I took my Kearney 
medal and my flag to Mr. Stanton. It was near! 
dark when my turn came, and he was tired an 
worn. At first he spoke curtly, and asked me 
what I was doing away from my regiment at that 
time of day. I answered politely, unfurled the 
flag, and showed him the inscription. There was 
only a dim - in the office, but the Secretary 
struck a match and looked the flag allover. Then 
he called some staff-officers, and I had a grand 
reception. 

Mr. Stanton asked me what I wanted. I told 
him I was a coward, and wanted to get out of the 
next fight. He laughed, and asked if there were 
any more cowards like me in the regiment. I said 
we were allalike. He took my name, and I told 
him about my presentiment. e seemed pleased 
with my record, and said that I was the only 
stranger, either soldier or civilian, who had ever 
asked a favor of him without being loaded with 
letters, and who had ever brought a real testi- 
monial of service. 

“T’ll discharge you, or I'll promote you to a com- 
mission in the regular army,” he told me. 

It was the happiest moment of | life. I was 
almost willing to take the old flag into the next 
battle and be shot. I told Mr. Stanton I did not 
wish discharge or promotion, but simply a fur- 
lough to attend the military school. He made out 
an order, leaving the date unfilled. Then he wrote 
to my colonel, asking him to leave the date of 
absence optional with me. 

When I gave my papers to the colonel he was 
furious, and tore them up. Then he had me put 
in the guard-house. Late at night the guard let 
me out, and I went directly to Mr. Stanton’s house. 

He was very angry when I told him my troubles, 
wrote another letter to the colonel, and sent me 
back with an escort. This time the colonel re- 
spected everybody and everything, but Mr. Stanton 
never forgave the insult to his authority. 

I attended the free school, and after the great 
Battle of Spottsylvania went back to my old regi- 
ment and the front, where I carried the colors 


through all the subsequent battles. 
| the Sacramento River, in the central portion 
of California, the farmers are greatly harassed 
every winter by the depredations of countless 
flocks of wild geese, which swarm over the broad 
grain-fields and destroy the young, sprouting grain- 
stalks. Indeed, so serious has this annual inva- 
sion become that nearly all the large farms have 
employés who regularly patrol the fields, and do 
nothing else but keep the feathered pests on the 


wing. 


One of the most novel blinds or stalkers ever 
used in that section, or any other, for the purpose 
of destroying the geese, is that of a Colusa farmer 
who lives on the bank of the Sacramento. He has 
a big red steer which he has trained to stalk geese. 
The steer walks round a flock of geese in an ever- 
decreasing circle, his master, armed with a repeat- 
ing shotgun, walking beside him, but on the farther 
side from the flock. 

The geese have become so used to seeing animals 
grazing near that they pay no attention to them; 
so the farmer is enabled to get within atom 
distance and pour a broadside into the flock while 
it is feeding on the ground, and two more shots 
before the birds are out of range when they rise. 

This dumb hunter is held in great esteem by its 
owner and his family, it is needless to state, and 
receives the best of everything. 
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STALKING WILD GEESE. 
n @ number of counties lying on both sides of 
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TRIED IN THE FIRE. 


ihe words of wisdom which Mrs. Hall from 

time to time let fall for the enlightenment of 

her children were always treasured and 
often repeated. “You don’t want to get the wrong 
notion about what makes a room homelike to a 
man,” she said to her oldest daughter, who was 
soon to be married. 


“Somebody once gave me a story to read, when 
yom father and I were just engaged, that told 
10W a young woman that married an old bachelor 
kept y pee be love or a little piece of sewing or 
a handkerchief on his desk, so that when he came 
home at night and saw it there he had a sudden 
glow at his heart, thinking that his lonely days 
were forever ~~ 

“TI thought it was a lovely idea, and I tried it. 
I'd leave my crocheting on your father’s writing- 
table, or drop my gloves carelessly on his par- 
ticular book-shelf, and all such things. He always 








brought them to me, and never said anything; but 
he wasn’t a great talker, and I felt sure his heart 
was glowing just like the man’s in the story. 

“TI thought so for as much as three months. 
Then one day he came bringing home that great 
brass-bound x that stands on top of = old 
bureau — you know the one I mean? Well, he 
came bringing that, and he collected a glove from 
his shelf, and a handkerchief from in among his 
pipes, and my crochet pattern from the writing- 

le, and he brought them all to me. 

“ ‘Now here’s a box,’ he said, ‘that ought to be 
big enough to keep all your little extras in,’—he 
said it pleasantly, but real firm,—‘and you see if 
having one place for all of them won’t help you to 
remember where they are.’ 

“All the time I thought his heart was glowing 
he was just bearing with me—that was all. 

“If you want to give a ‘feminine, homelike touch’ 
to mund’s befongings re lay out his clean 
clothes and put in his cuff links, if you’re sure 
7 got the right ones, and warm his slippers, 
f he wears slippers; but if I were in your place 
I shouldn’t leave so much as a spool of thread 
coos with the idea of putting his heart in a 
glow. 


THE PRODIGAL 


M°Arthur 









_ night the boy came back to me again, 
The laughing boy, all-credulous of good— 


| Long lost, far-wandered in the ways of men, 


He came and roused me with an olden mood. 
He came the lover and enthusiast, 
Shook off my years, and with enlightened eyes 
Smiled at the shadow that the world had cast, 
And looked at life with all the old surprise. 
And I, the slave of patience, took him in, 
Gave him my heart and bade him welcome 
home— 
Thrilled with his dreams of what I yet may win— 
Allured again in golden paths to roam. 
And now I know life has no greater joy 
Than, having lived, to be once more a boy. 


* © 
A WHOLESOME CENSORSHIP. 


hen Miss Bangs visited the neighboring 
W city and brought back an attractive young 

woman teacher who was, to say the least, 
very hard of hearing, there was much wonder in 
Miss Bangs’s select school for girls. But as there 
was no denying that Miss Newcomb was delightful 
in spite of her deafness, and as her door was 
always open, her study fireplace always pungent 
with birch logs, and her time at the disposal of 
whatever girls would come in, they soon voted 
her “a treasure.” 


A knot of them gathered about her one after- 
noon to shout into her ear-trumpet. 

“IT hope you’ve had a happy afternoon, girls,’’ 
she said. 

“TI sh’d say,” affirmed one of her visitors. 

“What, my dear?” inquired Miss Newcomb. 
smiling sweetly and tilting the ear-trumpet toward 


er. 

“I sh’d say!” shrieked her visitor. 

“Ves, dear? What were you going to say?” 

“T mean, we’ve had a fine day.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, now, let’s make some fudge.” 

“Elegant!”’ agreed another girl. 

Instantly the ear-trumpet came her wa 

“An elephant?” asked Miss Newcomb. 
was that?’ 

“No, not elephant. 
prit. 
“What were you describing?” asked the deaf 
one. 

“IT said —it — would — be — elegant — to— make 
—fudge.” 

Miss Newcomb laughed heartily. 

“What an odd conceit!” she exclaimed. “I am 
afraid we shall appear anything but elegant when 
we get our hands and dresses smeared with choc- 


y- 
“Where 
Elegant!”’ shouted the cul- 


olate. 
“Ain’t birch just great?’ sighed an envious girl 
from across the hall, sniffing the odor from the 


=. 
“What?” inquired Miss Newcomb. 

“TI said birch is great.” 

“Oh, do you think so? A grate? Why, I likea 
fireplace ever so much better. And with birch 
logs - hg it is so comfortable, and suggestive of 

ome!’ 

“T said it was great!” shouted the girl. 

“Oh, well, have it your own way,” laughed Miss 
Newcomb. “I prefer my fireplace.” 

If it had been for any one but Miss Newcomb 
the girls would have given up, but she was so 
pleasant, so ready with sympathy and so free 
with her entertainment that they could not keep 
—, But when the young women went home 
for the holidays numbers of parents commented 
on their improved vocabularies. 

“How did you learn to talk so well?” asked one 
mother. ‘Your favorite remark used to be ‘I 
sh’d say!’ and you have not said it once since you 
came home.” 

“T guess it is the ear-trum 
her daughter. 
said that were worth saying until I had to shout 
them out four or five times to make Miss Newcomb 
hear them.” 

After the holidays Miss Bangs sat in her stud 
conning the letters which lay upon her desk, an 
smiling a — satisfied smile. aving read them 
all through, she filed them in a box marked, “Let- 
ters from parents.” 

‘How well it works!” she said. 


t_ censorship,” said 
“T never realized how few things I 
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GIVING HIM A CHANCE. 


ne of the unfortunate facts of life is that the 

world in general regards business prin- 

ciples as something entirely different from 

the code of morals which govern the other rela- 

tions of human beings—a code into which love and 

charity freely enter. It took a ragged little news- 

paper boy to prove, the other day, that certain 

old-fashioned Biblical precepts are not out of place 

in the practical, working world. A newspaper 
tells the story: 


A gentleman, hurrying down-town, stopped for 
a r. 

Rean't let you have one,” said the boy. 

“Why not? I heard you crying them.” 

“Yes, but that was down the other block where 
I hollered.” 

“What does that matter? Come, I’m in a hurry. 
No fooling.” 

“Couldn’t sell you_a paper on this block, mister, 
’cause it belongs to Limpy. He’s upto the furdest 
end just now. You'll meet him.” 

lo ‘ z is Limpy? And why does he have this 

oc 


“°*Cause us other kids said we’d let him have 
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it. You see, it’s a good run ’count of the offices 
all along, and the ey chap is that lame he can’t 

it round lively like the rest of us, so we agreed 
the first one caught selling on his beat should be 
thrashed. See? 

“Yes, [ see. You have a sort of brotherhood 
among > sas 

“Well, we’re going to look out for a little chap 
what’s lame, anyhow. There comes Lam 9 now.” 

The gentleman bought two papers of him and 
went on his way down-town, wondering how many 
men in business would refuse to sell their wares 
in order to give a weak, halting brother a chance 


in the field. 
A ton Avenue, in St. Louis, using his cane as 
a guide for his feet. Across his chest was a 
placard bearing the legend, “I am blind,” and 
suspended by a chain round his neck was a small 
tin cup, a convenient receptacle for charity coins. 
A witness of the blind man’s progress tells the 
pathetic little story in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat : 

It was broad daylight, and he knew that stretch 
of walk so well that he felt very little fear of acci- 
dent. He was about the middle of the block, so 
he did not have to look out for the step down from 
the pavement to the cross street. There are never 
many pedestrians out that far on Washington 
Avenue, and no one is going to run ruthlessly into 
a blind man. 

He was striding bravely along, when to his utter 
astonishment he collided with a rapidly moving 
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FRIENDS IN MISFORTUNE. 
blind man was making his way out Washing- 


object. The object was a man, who ow ver 
'y, for the impact had dislodged his hat. It 
had also served to hurl the blind man backward, 


so that he must have fallen had it not been for the 
man who sprang to the rescue, and who tells the 
story. 

“Haven’t you got any sense?” the enraged man 
cried. “Now you’d better pick up my hat, you 
awkward lubber!” 

“T can’t,” the disconcerted fellow replied. “I 
think it was your own fault. You ought to look 
where you are going.” 

“How can I look where Iam going? Can’t you 
see that Iam blind? Itis you who ought to look 
where you are going, and not go bumping into a 
blind man.” 

“What’s that? You blind? I didn’t know. I 
couldn’t tell, you see. Iam blind, too. I’m sorry 
I knocked off your hat. I’m afraid I can’t help 
you find it. I wonder which way it rolled.” 

The other man was staring blankly at him. 
Then he groped his way forward, fell upon the 
other blind man’s neck and said, in a broken voice, 
“We blind people get selfish, expecting all the 
world to get out of our way. I didn’t mean to 
talk to you as I did.”’ 

By this time the witness to the little tragedy 
had picked up the battered hat, dropped a coin 
into each cup and hurried on, saddened but grate- 
ful for the priceless gift of sight. 
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HIS PROUDEST MOMENT. 


n the day that Washburn’s novel was listed 
O among the “six best sellers” half a dozen 

of his old college chums gathered in his 
rooms to congratulate him. “Well, old man,” 
said one of them, “I suppose this is the proudest 
day in all your young life.” 


“Not quite,” said Washburn, musingly. “There 
was one prouder.”’ 

“When was that? Tell us about it.” 

“Well, boys,” said Washburn, “‘that first summer 
we were out of college I fished round for some- 
thing to do for a long time before I found it. I 
was ‘on my uppers,’ with only a quarter of a 
dollar left; but I had kept my football appetite, 
and I was still hard as nails when I saw a sign, 
‘coal-heaver wanted.’ 

“That looked good to me, and I applied. The 
boss looked me over, and said I’d do, so.I went to 
work, forty dollars a month, twelve hours a day 
shoveling coal out of cars into wagons. ‘The yarc 
was five miles from my house, and I walked down 
every morning and back every night. 

as M back used to ache and my head get dizz 
with that endless up and down, up and down with 
the shovel, over the side of the car, but I stuck to 
the job one whole month, during which time—and 
for three weeks after—my back never stopped 
aching nor did the soreness go out of my shoulders. 
But I stuck to it. Then I got a letter, offering me 
a berth as reporter on a local paper to which I 
had applied. 

“I drew my pay and left. A week later I hap- 
oy > round that way, and looked up the boss to 


sa ee Ol 
**Washburn,’ he said, ‘I’ll give you forty-five 
dollars a month to come back to the job.’ 

“*What’s wrong?’ I asked. 

“ «Well, I’ve had three different fellows in the 
car this week, every one husky working men, and 
every one has quit on the second day because he 
said the work was too hard. Say, I’ll give you 
fifty to come back.’ 

“T didn’t go back. My shoulders were still 
aching. But that moment, when I found I had 
really held my Own successfully against three 
other chaps on plain old muscle-taxing work, was 
the proudest of my life.” 
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THEY KNEW. 


he was a particularly fervent specimen of 
S kindergarten teacher, and counted as a priv- 
ilege her opportunity to do a little summer 
work in the slums. Her first lesson, she resolved, 
should combine the love of our dumb friends with 
a suggestion for the true observing of things. 
She began with an engaging but earnest smile. 


“Now, children, I want you to tell me what kind 
of clothes the kitty wears!” Dead silence. 

“Why, children, don’t you know what kind of 
clothes the kitty wears?” 

The enthusiastic young woman had not antici- 
— such unresponsiveness, but nothing daunted 

y the blank faces before her, she went back to 
the beginning and tried the gentle art of instilling 
the right answer into the minds of her pupils 
by the method of elimination. 

“Well, my dears, does the kitty wear feathers?” 
she asked. 

Then a small boy in the front row leaned for- 
ward and inquired earnestly, but with a touch of 
contempt in his voice, “Say, teacher, ain’t you 
never seen a cat?” 
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NOT A BARBER SHOP. 


Connecticut clergyman, says a writer in Lip- 
A pincott’s, while visiting friends, once tucked 
his napkin into his collar, to protect his 
clothing from the juice of the grapefruit at break- 
fast. 


He laughed as he did it, and said it reminded 
him of a man he once knew who rushed into a 
restaurant and, seating himself at a table, pro- 
ceeded to tuck his napkin under his chin. He 
then called a waiter and said, “Can I get lunch 
here?” 

“Yes,” responded the waiter, 
manner, “but not a shampoo.” 


in a dignified 
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THE CARROLL TWINS. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


he Carroll twins were a pretty 

pair of little boys, who looked 

so much alike that their 
mother had been known to mistake 
one for the other. ‘There was one 
wee difference, however—the differ- 
ence of a dimple. Because of this, 
they were often called the ‘‘Twin- 
with-a-Dimple’’ and the ‘‘Other 
Twin,’’ and people would make 
them laugh in order to tell which 
was which. 

One day they went on an errand 
across the city. A cherry-tree hung 
over the sidewalk, and the Twin- 
with-a-Dimple gave a jump, and 
his hand came down with a cluster 
of bright red cherries in it. Then 
he heard a little noise the other 
side of the hedge, and he darted 
round the corner. 

The Other Twin was not quick 
enough to escape a long arm that 
reached right through the hedge 
and clutched him. Then a tall, 
thin woman peered over, and said 
sharply, ‘‘So it’s you that’s been 
stealing my cherries, is it?’’ 

‘*No, ma’am,’’ answered the 
Other Twin, tremblingly. 

The woman stared at him. There 
were no cherries in his hand, no 
stains on his lips. It was strange. 

‘*The face I saw above the hedge 
looked exactly like yours,’’ said the 
woman. ‘‘Are you sure you didn’t 
pick any ?’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am,’’ replied the Other 
Twin, and he seemed so honest that 
the woman believed him. 

‘‘Was there another boy?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*Yes, ma’am,’’ came truthfully 
from the frightened twin. 

‘‘Well, I wish I’d caught the 
right one,’’ said the woman, and 
then she let the Other Twin go. 

When the Twin-with-a-Dimple 
heard his brother’s story, he told 
him that he must do the errand 
alone, while he would go back to 
explain to the cherry woman. 

So the Twin-with-a-Dimple said 
to the woman, ‘‘I’m sorry I picked 
that bunch of cherries. I didn’t 
stop to think that they belonged to 
anybody. I will pay you for them 
as soon as I can earn some pennies. ’’ 

**But you just told me it wasn’t 
you who did it!’’ exclaimed the 
cherry woman. 

“No, ma’am— yes, ma’am, I 
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mean,’’ stammered the Twin-with- 
a-Dimple; ‘‘that was my brother.’’ 

“Oh, it was your brother that took them, 
was it?’’ 

“*No, ma’am,’’ and the Twin-with-a-Dimple 
struggled hard not to show it. ‘‘I mean I 
picked the cherries. My brother has gone on 
the errand, and I have come back to tell you 
how sorry I am.’’ 

“But why didn’t you say so?”’ she asked. 

‘*Because I wasn’t here. It wasn’t I before,’’ 
and his dimple showed prettily now. ‘‘You 
see, we look just alike.’’ 

“*I declare! Are you the Carroll twins?’’ 

**Yes, ma’am, we are.’”’ 

‘*Well, well! You’re a real little gentleman 
to come and own up. I wonder if you wouldn’t 
like to pick some cherries for me. If you will, 
you may have all you can eat.’’ 

So when the Other Twin came back he found 
his brother up in the tree, and for the first time 
they had all the cherries they wanted. 


ss 
COMMONPLACE. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


lot of children on my street 
Have all been very sick in bed, 
Ellen and Dot and Rob and Fred. 
Oh, you should hear them all repeat 
The awful things that they’ve been through! 
You’d hardly think it could be true! 


Fred’s had some funny little chills. 

Rob tumbled down and broke his arm; 
He always seems to come to harm, 

And have such interesting ills. 

He can stay home from school and play, 
Or get excused most every day. 


Ellen and Dorothy, they’re twins, 

They’ve had hay-fever and the mumps, 
With very funny nervous jumps. 

When they were two they swallowed pins! 
And then they were so dreadfully sick 

The doctor had to hurry quick! 


I guess my mother’s rather strict. 
I’ve only had the whooping-cough, 
An’ then she cured me up right off. 
If I had asked my choice and picked, 
I'd have some fine things, too, to tell, 
Sut, O dear me, I’m always well! 





| [Tt all happened because Tommy 
| Todd could not spell ‘‘barren.’’ 

He was sure that it was bearon ; 
but when the teacher, Miss White, 
shook her head and smiled encouragingly, he 
changed his mind, and thought it might be 
bare-un. Then he tried several other ways, 
and at last sat down. Of course he had to stay 
after school, and when he had written the word 
seven times on his slate, shut the windows for 
the teacher, and helped her lock the door, they 
|came down the walk together. He was sorry 
| he could not spell all the words every day, but 
it was rather nice to hear Miss White tell 
him what he ought to do to become a better 
scholar. 

When they were half-way down the walk, 
Miss White said, ‘‘I wonder if you know what 
barren means, Tommy.’’ 

“I guess it means bearing down heavy on 
something,’’ said Tommy, shyly. 

‘‘No, it doesn’t,’’ she laughed. 
this schoolyard. Look at it!’’ 

Tommy looked about, and noticed for the first 
time that it was not beautiful. There were no 
trees and not a flower-bed, and all about the 
door were little rocks and bits of wood, sticks 
| or decaying fence-rails. 

‘‘In the dictionary barren means unprolific, 
unfruitful, but it means just the 
thing that this yard is — desolate.’’ 
Miss White looked about sorrowfully. 


“Tt means 


sick !’” 

Tommy felt very sad when he heard 
this, because he knew if Miss White 
were homesick she would be likely to 
go back to the city, and that would 
mean—well, he did not like to think 
beyond this point. 

‘“*‘What do you want us to do?’’ 
he asked, eagerly. Tommy loved to 
do anything for Miss White, and he 
was almost always able to find ways 
in which to please her. 

*‘It is no use to say. I suppose 
the men in the village would never 











‘It is enough to make one home- | 











NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
“Oh, first!” I cried. 
late.”’ 
To second then I saw her wait. 

We found of cheer no single third; 
We thought the effort quite absurd. 
We sought the whole in caverns 


“The hour’s not 


deep, 
And marveled at the shining heap. 
Il. 
My first is in the water. 
t’s also worn sometimes 
By mother or by daughter, 
In cold or temperate climes. 
My second’s in the Bible, 
And if I say you’re like, 
You'd say it was a libel, 
Because you never strike. 
My whole is very flattering, 
‘o any one applied. 
It means they’ve more’n a smatter- 


ing 
Of useful knowledge wide; 
Their ideas are not scattering 
When by sore need they’re tried. 
Iil. 

My first I must enlarge, for second is 
all it holds, 

And travellers come to seek a shelter 
in its folds. 

For if they find no room, then all, I 
fear, will third, 

And that will make my all seem de- 
cidedly absurd. 


2. DOUBLE ELISIONS. 
Once on a time in an early day 





And puzzle his . 

With his —— did — 

For treasures to “gf 

They’d at the 

Of the massive — 

ofa —, a 

Which was only a —— 

From — where did — 

The black flag from his ——. 

They would i—, 

Bits of burning —. 

They would arrows — to — 
and —, 

Or — knives nails to —. 

But they never got in, so they 
sailed away. 














3. RIDDLE. 
So light am I a baby’s hand may hold, 
Yet cities I destroy with power bold. 
A need of man without which he 
would die, 
And yet to save it does so seldom 


Life it sustains or takes as may be. 

We seek, yet sometimes from it flee. 

We need it when we seek a foreign 
land, 

And yet it separates on every hand. 

Give me but that when I am cast 


away, 
And _ I will not despair for many a 
day. 
4. WORD-SQUARES, 
I. 
A pungent spice. A form of insect. 
A well-known constellation. To call 
forth. More sensible. 


Il. 
An_ old-style drum. 
mouth. Confusion of 
musical performance. 
H race. 


A wide-open 
tongues. A 
A kind of foot- 


5. ADDITIONS, 

Insert a letter and change repeti- 
tion into a way; to push into 
haughty; a flower into to awake; 
a globule of lead into a quick ery; 








turn out to clear the yard up, and | 
the school board hasn’t any money.’’ | 

“T’ll ask father,’’ said Tommy, 
hopefully. 

Miss White thought no more about the conver- | 
sation that week because there were examination- 
papers to correct, and she had to go home from 
Friday night to Monday morning. Saturday 
was Arbor day, and she did wish it were pos- 
sible to get a tree for the yard; but there had 
been so much to do she had not planned a 
celebration. 

When the clock hands pointed to half past 
eight Monday morning she started for school, 
and as she came up the hill she saw the children 
gathered in a group about the door. 

She wondered what they were all carrying, 
and when she was nearer she saw that each 
one held a tree, plant or shrub. To her aston- 
ishment, the yard had been thoroughly cleaned 
up. 

The rocks were all heaped in a pile and soil 
spread over them to form a “‘rockery.”’ The | 
walk had been nicely trimmed, and two square ! 
flower - beds were made on each side. The| 
children were all ready with spades and trowels 
to do the planting. 

As she came up the walk they began to sing 
a little Arbor-day song they had learned the year 
before. 
| **T don’t believe we are going to 
have any lessons this morning,’’ she 
| laughed, as she greeted them. ‘‘We 
| will just have a regular celebration 
|day. But tell me how it was done.’’ 
Then Tommy came forward and 
| told how his father had asked all the 
|men to come and work on Saturday, 
| when she was away, and how each 
one had begged a plant or young tree 
to beautify the yard. 

‘“‘Why, this all began with the 
word barren, didn’t it, Tommy?’’ 
said Miss White. ‘‘Now can any 
|one spell grateful? Because if you 
| cannot, look at me!’’ And I am sure 
they all knew just what she meant. 

















formerly into a weight; a quick 
pace into a fish; to decay into 
a rabble; a flexible tube into a 
dwelling; to brighten into a society; a blot into a 
pipe; part of the day into to grieve; a fine into 
a@ Spy; a small insect into part of the face; frigid 
into was able; a portion into a plunge; angry into 
a girl’s name; a box into a reason; to perform 
into a duet. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Music, futile, newly, suiting, beauty, ruby, 
viewing, puny, Jewry, Lucy, duly, cubit, tubing. 

2. 1. Con, cent, rate—concentrate. 11. 8, Q, lent 
—esculent. 111. Lark, spur—larkspur. Iv. Sup, 
press, sieve—suppressive. 

3. Kin, kindle; cod, coddle; mud, muddle; can, 
candle; bun, bundle; spin, spindle; dan, dandle ; 
sad, saddle; rid, riddle; pad, paddle; rud, ruddle ; 
wad, waddle; tod, toddle; nod, noddle, 

4. Go, gore, ghost; fee, fear, feast; hoe, hoar, 
host; Lee, leer, least; row, roar, roast; ye, year, 
yeast; toe, tore, toast; Poe, pore, post; pay, pair, 
paste; Way, wear, waist; urn, earner, Ernest; 
sat, batter, batiste ; on, honor, honest; beau, bore, 
boast. 

5. Birds of a feather flock to- 


‘ A . BALM 
gether. All is not gold that gli- “ ,Loxg 
ters. A stitch in time saves nine. LONE 

6. Apron; pan or; rap on; par MEEK 
on. 
Ee 


BETTY’S BUSY DAY. 


By Pauline C. Bouve. 
j Yhen mother takes the sifter down 
To make up Sunday’s bread, 
Then Betty puts her apron on 
And a cap upon her head. 
For though she does not go to school, 
Nor her music lesson take, 


"Tis Betty’s very busiest day— 
When she must sweep and bake. 


She rolls the dough out smoothly 
With her long rolling-pin, 

And with a thimble then cuts out 
The biscuits round and thin! 

She puts them in a corner 
Of mother’s pan to bake, 

And helps to stir the batter up 
For Sunday’s angel-cake. 


And when the bread is nicely baked, 
Though tired as tired can be, 

She sets big dolly’s table out, 
And asks her in to tea. 

Tea over, plates and dishes 
She washes every one, 

Then tucks big dolly safe in bed, 
For Betty’s work is done! 
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7 Free, 
P. Harold Hayes, rot te Ze 
1000 PLAYS 


of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para-— 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, 
etc., can be found in our new catalog, over 
100 pages, illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 


FREE for it to-day 















Send 
THE CREST T ADING co, 
_10B Witmark Bidg., New York _ 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 









Save the Boys and Girls *27 hora 


lives by giving them an abun- 








At your dance of good out-of-doors ex- } 
dealers or ercise now. The 
write for 
lowent _ “IRISH MAIL” 
factory 
prices. ¢ Car gives even develop- 


ment to every part of the | 
boy’s body. Lots of fun. | 
Built low and can’t | 
upset. The car tha nites, 
geared for speed. 
HILL-STANDARD MFG. 


Patented. 
Write to-day 
for catalogue. 


$50.0 Split Hickors 


CO., 52 Irish pa Ave., 
SPECIAL Kang # pat TO ORDER 
2-year guarantee. 


Anderson, 
tee eines ~" 


days free trial. 

superiority, Tell us what ea $50 

vehicle you want. Send for 

1906 catalogue free. 

The Ohio Carriage 
Mfg. Co. 



















H.C. Phelps, Pres. 


Station 259 
write SStey ~ i = 
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log showin; alt My. 3 poms 
NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of 

tires until you learn 

our DO NO new offers. We ship on ap- 

m proval without a cent deposit, 
eight, allow 10 Days Fr 





ag 


‘ee | 
aneee All our new and wonderful propositions with 1] 


catalogues and much va/uad/e | a sess 
sent 7 FREE for the askin; 
WE WILL CONVI NCE’ you that we 
sell a oe bicycle for less mone 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. 
ou want to Make Mone af Earn a 
Bicycle write for our_ § 


all sundries at half usual prices. Do 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it no 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D-51, Onienge, Ill. 








Floors 


An Exquisite Finish, having the 


Exact Appearance of Wax, but with- | 


out its slippery surface and capacity for 
catching dust and disease-germs. FLOR- 
SATIN imparts to woods all the beauty 
of wax while possessing far greater dura- 
bility. 


quently without injuring the satin-like 
beauty of its surface. Send ten cents for 
a panel showing this beautiful finish, and 
a copy of the new edition of the Home 
Ideal, by Margaret Greenleaf, a profusely 
illustrated book of 25 pages, 
inches, on house decoration. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


38 Dearborn Ave., 28 Vesey Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 








I 
have been 
making 
shoes for 
54 years 





and every week-day for the past half- 
century [ have studied hard to manu- 
facture the best-wearing and most 
comfortable shoes. I now make the 


Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe 


and hundreds of men and women tell me it’s 
by far the most comfortable shoe they ever 
wore. I make them in up-to-date styles for 
both men and women, and really believe that 
for style, comfort and durability they are 
unequaled by any other shoe. If your dealer 
-does not carry them, write us. 

Free tae be pleased pF 3 you my Free 


Send all orders ‘ad correspondence to 


The Cummings Co. “* 





BOSTON. 











| Guiseppe the church collapsed, 


S ALL IT costs 


pec | 
8, Coaster-Brakes, built- - wheels and 
Not Wa ute but write | | 


It is much easier to apply | 
and care for, and may be washed fre-| 


8% xII| 


CURRENT EVENTS 











Violent Eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 

the first and second weeks of this month 
caused great havoc. Incandescent masses of 
stone were thrown up 3,000 feet. The cone of 
the voleano collapsed, and new fissures were 
opened, from which great streams of lava flowed 
down the mountainsides, burying the vineyards 
and villages in their way. The towns of Bosco 
Tre Case and Ottajano, among others, were 
totally destroyed. The peasants crowded the 
churehes, praying for deliverance; and at San 
burying 100 
| people in the ruins. All the roads to Naples 
were choked with fugitives, and the panic spread 
to that city, and was intensified by earthquake 
shocks and a midnight darkness caused by 
showers of ashes. 





& 


he Extent of the Disaster cannot be 

accurately measured. Despatches from 
| Naples estimate the loss of life at 700 and of 
| property at $20,000,000, and the number of the 
| homeless at 50,000. The King and Queen of 
| Italy visited the threatened villages and the 
| injured in the hospitals, and relief funds were 
| opened for the sufferers. Splendid service was 
| rendered by the troops in rescuing villagers. 
| Ce) 


he Russian Elections continue to show | 
the dominance of the reform parties. Up 
| to April 10th out of 155 members elected to the 
Douma, 112 belonged to the Constitutional 
Democrats and other progressive groups. 
eath of Dean Shaler.—Prof. Nathaniel 
Southgate Shaler, the distinguished geolo- 
gist, and dean of the Lawrence Scientific School 
at Harvard, died April 
10th, aged 65. Dean 
Shaler was a graduate of 
the Lawrence Scientific 








and professor since 1868. 
He was an artillery officer | 
from Kentucky on _ the 
Union side in the Civil | 





|} 
| the United States Geological Survey. He was 


the author of a number of scientific and other 
works, and a contributor to The Companion. 





Prof. N. &. GHALER. 








= 


& 

ther Recent Deaths.—Dr. Robert Ogden 

Doremus, for many years professor of 
| chemistry and physics in the College of the 
| City of New York, died 
| March 23d, aged 82. 
| Eastman Johnson, the 
distinguished painter of 
portraits and of genre 
paintings of American and 
negro types, died suddenly 
April 6th, in his 82d year. 
Wyke Bayliss, 
president of the Royal 
Society of British Artists 
since 1888, died April 6th, 





PACH, N. Y« 




















EASTMAN JOHNSON. 





Benjamin Wistar Morris, consecrated Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop in 1868, and Bishop of Oregon 
since 1880, died April 8th, aged nearly 87. 

& 


A Sees bites in Hungary.—The long 
quarrel between crown and parliament in 
| Hungary has been compromised. Dr. Alexander 
| Wekerle has succeeded, Baron Fejervary as 
premier; a new cabinet has been formed, which 
includes Count Andrassy, Count Apponyi and 
Francis Kossuth among its members; and a 
general election for a new parliament has been 
ordered. The quarrel lasted through three or 
four years, and passed through many phases, 
but the real basis of it was the Hungarian 
| demand for the use of the Hungarian language 
|and flag in the Hungarian army. Under the 
agreement, military and other disputed questions 
will be reserved for the new parliament. 


& 
B be Hague Conference.—The Russian 
government recently sent notes to the pow- 

| ers, inviting them to a second peace conference 
at The Hague in July, to discuss the questions 
raised by the Russo-Japanese War. The date 
| suggested conflicted with that set for the Pan- 
| American Congress at Rio de Janeiro, July 21st. 
| For this reason the United States urged a later 
| date. 


he “Constitution” New and Old.— 


The naval appropriation bill, as reported | 
| to the House, included an item of $100,000, to | 


| be used in repairing and refitting the old frig- 
| ate Constitution. The bill contained another 
| provision, which will tend to perpetuate the | 
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| They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. | 


War. Since 1884 he had | 349 BROADWAY, 
been the geologist in charge | 
of the Atlantic division of | 
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Colored White Moun- 
¢ tain Views, four for loc. 
| H. D. SPENCER, WEST STEWARTSTOWN, N. H. 


STAMP 105 all different genuine Labuan, 
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ELECTRICAL an unusual onperteaty 
to learn Electricity is o 
ENGINEERING fered young men desir- 
ing to fit themselves for 
better-paying positions. 
an n Lad requesting our 200- Be e hand- 
(FREE), describing our BLECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING COURSE and over 60 other 
courses in Engineering. You will not be an- 
noyed oS a —. We employ no agents. All 
money Waar the oe is used for his 
a my 
American School of Correspondence, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The STANDARD BRAND. 


in the UNITED STATES 


Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 


School, and had been con- | Their reputation has been national since 1860. | 
nected with it as instructor | Twelve samples (different patterns) sent sat 


paid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


‘SPENCERIAN PEN C0., 


NEW YORK. 





A BUSY WOMAN 
CAN DO THE WORK OF 3 OR 4 IF WELL FED. 


An energetic young woman living just outside‘of | 


N. Y. writes: 

“Tam at present doing all the housework of a 
dairy farm, caring for 2 children, a vegetable and 
flower garden, a large number of fowls, besides 


managing an extensive exchange business through | 
the mails and pursuing my regular avocation as a | 


writer for several newspapers and magazines 
(designing fancy work for the latter) and all the 
energy and ability to do this I owe to Grape-Nuts 


| food. 





| 


| 


name of the old frigate in a new application. 
This is authority for the construction of a first- | 
class battle-ship of the greatest power and | 


| Constitution shall be given. The limit of cost 
is $10,000,000. 
| will design a ship even larger and more powerful 
than the recently launched British ship Dread- 


nought. 


efficiency, to which it is intended that the name | 


It is expected that the experts | 


“It was not always so. and a year ago when the 


shock of my nursing baby’s death utterly pros- | 


trated me and deranged my stomach and nerves 
so that I could not assimilate as much as a mouth- 
ful of solid food, and was in even worse condition 
mentally, he would have been a rash prophet who 
would have predicted that it ever would be so. 
“Prior to this great grief I had suffered for years 
with impaired digestion, insomnia, agonizing 


cramps in the stomach, pain in the side, constipa- | 
and other bowel derangements, all these | 


tion, 


were familiar to my daily life. Medicines gave 


me no relief—nothing did, until a few months ago, 


at a friend’s suggestion, I began to use Grape- 
Nuts food,and subsequently gave up coffee entirely 
and adopted Postum Food Coffee at all my meals. 
“To-day I am free from all the troubles I have 
enumerated. My digestion is simply perfect, I 
assimilate my food without the least distress, 
enjoy sweet, restful sleep, and have a buoyant 
feeling of pleasure in my varied duties. In fact, 
I am a new woman, entirely made over, and I 
repeat, I owe it all to Grape-Nuts and Postum 
Coffee.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. 
Road to Wellville,” 


Read the little book, “The 


in pkgs. 























GROWING GIRLS 





require very careful corseting. 
There are several styles of 


Warner s 


Rust-Proof 
Corsets 


that are made especially for 
slight and immature figures. 
They are soft, easy, hygienic, 
| and give just the support the 
youthful figure requires. 


“SECURITY” 
Rubber Button Hose Sup- 


porters are on the corsets. 


For Sale Everywhere at from 
$1.00 to $5.00 Per Pair. 
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If you like 
Chocolate at 
all, you'll just love 


PETER’S 


No other 


Chocolate has 
so high a 
food value. 


LAMONT, 
CORLISS 
& CO., 
Sole Importers, 
78 Hudson St., 
New York. ; 

















CRYSTAL 
Domino 
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Triumph 
Ty 


Sugar 
Making 
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Sold only in 5Ib. sealed boxes! 
IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 


NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE 
HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


e~2 By grocers 





PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 
BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


everywhere. G<® 


























PS finely mixed, 10c.; 50 all diff., Corea» 

500 is; yt 105 aif, , Corea, Mex. Chien Finiand: | 
10c.; 12 U.S. Rev 1000 hinges, 

See wenaba. 005. List Free. Union Stamp Co., St.Louis, ‘Mo- 


BEE BOOK FREE. 


Tells of pleasure in rearing bees and getting money 
out of honey. It’s good reading. Sample copy of | 
Gleanings in Bee Culture treet G months’ trial 25¢c.) | 
Money back if not satisfied. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0. 











~ Latest Model. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


This new style contains our very latest 
improvements, including the “ Duplex 


Style 312. 


Treble.” The tone quality is delight- 
ful, the action touch light and responsive, 
and the case design chaste and beautiful. 
In size, price, artistic qualities and archi- 
tectural beauty this model will appeal 
to buyers of refinement. 


WRITE US. Upon receipt of your address we will 
mail our new catalogue, containing large pictures and full 
descriptions of our Srand and Upright Pianos, and if no 
dealer sells them in your locality we will quote prices 
and explain our systems of selling on ‘‘ Easy Payments,” 
sending a piano for trial in your home, etc. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
115 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 








“ST hey wear 


—that’s the great merit of 
the famous Iron Clad Stockings 


No. 19. 


Made of the best yarn, extra twisted 
by our special process, and knit 3-ply in 
leg, heel and toe. No wonder the boys 
can play marbles all day and not wear 
them out. Other good points are the fine 
black dye used—they never ‘‘crock’”’— 
and their handsome appearance. 

If you can’t get them of your dealer, 
25 cents will bring you a pair to try. 

New Style Book Free. 

Handsomest booklet printed; shows hosiery for 
the family, in colors. You can’t afford to miss it. 
COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
300 Broad Street - - - + = St. Joseph, Mich. 





ROGERS 


STAINELOOR 


Sette sll 





To Satisfy You 


that Rogers Stain- 
floor Finish is not 
only the best Floor 
Finish made, but 
also the best general 
finish for Furniture 
and all Interior 
Woodwork, we will 
send you prepaid, 
on receipt of 25c., 
a good Brush and 
a Sample Can of 
Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 
square feet two 
coats. Mention 
color wanted : Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry, Malachite 
Green or Transpar- 
ent. er accepted, 
Our booklet, “Care o 
Floors,” mailed FREE. 
DETROIT WHITE 
LEAD WORKS, 
Dept. F, Detroit, Mich. 
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ew Metal for Pens.—Tantalite, the 
metal recently employed in Germany for 


- | making an improved filament for electric lamps, 


has found another use. Messrs. Siemens and 
Halske have produced pens of tantalite which 
are said to be at the same time harder than 
steel and more elastic than gold. Tantalite is 
very resistant to chemicals. It is the intention 
to employ this metal for the manufacture of 
various kinds of tools. 
Ca) 


paeewegee Post - Cards.— To enable 
people to send their voices to their friends 
through the mails is the ambition of three 
French inventors, who have united their inge- 
nuity in the production of a wax-like material 
called ‘‘sonorine,’? which may be spread upon 
a post-card. Spoken messages may be impressed 
upon the prepared cards by placing them in a 
phonographic apparatus, into which the sender 
speaks, and the receiver of such a card has only 
to put it through a receiving phonograph in 
order to hear the voice of his friend as in a 
telephone. ® 


A=» with Many Uses.—Among the 
remarkable trees of the world is the argan, 
which abounds in southern Morocco, but is 
seldom seen elsewhere. A ‘‘forest’’ of argans 
has a curious scattered appearance, because the 
trees grow singly and far apart. They are 
very leafy, but seldom exceed 20 feet in height. 
The branches put out horizontally, and begin a 
yard above the ground. Sheep, cattle and camels 
feed on the leaves, and goats will stand on their 
hind legs to reach them, but horses and mules 
refuse to touch them. The wood is very hard, 
and extremely useful to the natives, who make 
charcoal from it. The fruit, resembling a large 
olive, is used to feed cattle and to manufacture 
a valuable oil. It also furnishes the principal 


sustenance of many of the poorer natives. 
& 
. iw Light of a Firefly.—'The statement 
that the light of fireflies and other phos- 
phorescent animals is produced without any 
sensible degree of heat has often been repeated 


V 


without any infor- 
mation as to the 
quantity of heat that 
would be required 
to produce a similar 
amount of light by 
artificial methods. This in- 
formation is supplied by Pro- 
fessor McIntosh. He says 
that a temperature approach- 
ing 2000° Fahrenheit would be necessary to 
make a light equivalent to that emitted by an 
ordinary firefly. ‘The enormous waste of energy 
in all industrial methods of producing light is 
a matter of common knowledge, and the example 
of the firefly remains unimitated by man. The 
very simplicity of the mechanism employed by 
nature in phosphorescent animals is baffling. 


¥ 









Under portion of a 
firefly, enlarged. 


& 

= Testing of Steel.—In these times, 
when the call is all for speed and high 
pressure, extraordinary care is needed in testing 


the quality of the steel used in high-grade | 


machinery. High-speed motors, steam turbines, 
and many of our modern engines would not be 
possible without improved steel, and the new 
steels demand more rigid tests. Racing auto- 
mobiles would be mere death-traps if constructed 
of untrustworthy metal. Of late, says Capt. 
R. Sankey, of the Royal Engineers, retired, 
there has been noticeable a gradual separation 
of steel tests into two kinds, the one static, the 
other dynamic. The static tests are applied to 
materials that have simply to resist stresses like 
those sustained by bridges and roofs, but the 
dynamic tests, which are called impact tests, 
are used for materials employed in machinery 
that has to endure shocks like the moving parts 
of high-speed engines and rails. Captain 
Sankey, as the result of a series of experiments, 
concludes that the tendency to rely on impact 
tests alone for steel used in high-speed engines 
is a mistake, and that both static and dynamic 
tests should always be employed. 


& 

n Electric Clock.—Electric clocks de- 
signed not to transmit time from a central 
station, or for purposes of synchronization, but 
to furnish for observatory purposes accurate 
time measurement, freed from the ordinary 
perturbations of clock movements, have recently 
been tested with gratifying results in France. 
The irregularities of ordinary clocks are due to 
the system of wheels which affects the pendu- 
lum, changing both the phase and the period. 
In the new clocks the pendulum oscillates 
freely, and at each passage through the vertical 
it incites, by a light contact, an electric current. 
This current traverses a series of coils, which 
attract a small magnet fixed on the pendulum. 
The latter consequently experiences in each 
half-oscillation a brief impulsion in the direction 
of its swing. Each current, at the same time 
that it acts on the pendulum, causes the second- 
hand to advance one step. The movement of 
the hand and its related machinery has no 
effect upon the pendulum. Clocks of this kind 
are free from the irregularities above described. 


| and Sore Throat. Exceedingly effective ; not injurious. 
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Brown’s Bronchial Troches cure Hoarseness | 


HAULING 















Invaluable to elderly people and invalids. [ Adv. BABYand ‘1 
PRE Rize | BIRB-SUIDE [ants PART! Fun 
Describes.and shows EVERY BiRD IN COLOR. east of the Rockies for 
Part _1.—Water and Gome ae 250 pages. Part 2 all—all 
Land and Song Birds; ages. Bound in sock c jot h, 

50c. each, Sp -paid. int flexible leather, Tbe. each. Cir- the Year 
culars and sample AMERICAN BIRD MAGAZINE free. 


Chas. K. Reed, 105 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 


Let the lad have his pleasure with the other hildren; makes 
him manly, tho yughtf ul of ¢ rs and selfish. Get hin 


|WABASH COASTER WAGON 








H+ It is a general purpose wagon, 34 ins. long; large, roomy box 
— —_ - of hard wood. Is well balanced to _— vent tipping endsome 
wed rt inning gear—simply constructed; arrar 1 to turn readil 
m narrow walk. All whee Is (¢ ir exclusive W at ash patent) are 11 
Tooth Brush inches in diameter, are elastic—of wide tread, on steel axle 
e bumping or pounding. Sold on 30 days Free Trial Price $4.00 


Convenient for Travellers. W rite us for the jolliest b« of the day, 
*Fun with a Wagon.” We send it on request 


WABASH MANUFACTURING CO ‘9 Mill Street, Wabash, Ind. 








Have it always with you, 
so that after each meal, 
wherever you are, you can 
exercise the cleanly habit 
of cleaning the teeth. The | 











BORATED 
Prophylactic is peculiar TALCUM 
in shape for a purpose. You 
need to use it to appreciate 
it. Avoid imitations. The 
genuine always bears the 
name Prophylactic and is 
always sold in a yellow box. 
Adults’ . . 35e. 
Youths’. « 25c. 
Children’s - 25e. 

If your dealer hasn’t it we 
will mail you one. Send to 
us. Read “ TOOTH TRUTHS" and 
learn the importance of daily 
care of the teeth. Sent free. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., § | 
159 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 





SA Positive Relief = ec 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


and a Il skin troubles, “A littl 
aii her in grice per haps than 
, but a reason for it 
Del 1 ghtfu 1 efte or shaving and after bath- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or malied on receiptof 
250. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample free 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 










































Joys of Living 


NABISCO—sweet finale to the symphony of 
dining. Dessert confections most delicious and 
suggestive, Nabisco melt in the mouth like the fairy 
food of fancy, and in melting yield a bewitching 
flavor. With 


NABISCO 


conversation rallies, wit flashes and romance sheds 
enchantment over all. Then serene, and in har- 
mony with themselves and all mankind, your 
guests begin to appreciate the true joys of living. 
In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 
FESTINO—An almond-shaped confection whose exquisitely 
subtle appeal to the palate is entirely new in the Realm of Sweets. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








“Let the GOLD DUST 
TWINS do your work” 








““LOOK PLEASANT PLEASE” (7 


when house cleaning time comes around. There’s only one way to do it, use 


GOLD DUST 


It cleans everything, and cleans it better and more quickly than anything else will. 
The GOLD DUST TWINS will get into every crack and crevice, leaving whiteness, 
brightness and wholesomeness behind them. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign ingred- 
fient fmm with GOLD DUST. it will do all the work without assistance. 








GENERAL Washing clothes and dishes, cleaning pots and pans, scrubbing floors, cleaning refrigera- 
USES FOR tors, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, 
GOLD DUST cleaning bath room, pipes, etc., softening hard water and making the finest soft soap. 

Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP. ce 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
e year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 
ye do not request Agents to | 


diréctly to this office. 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Y 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NATURE STUDY. 


t has become the fashion of late 

among two classes of people— 
the scientific and the unthinking 
—to lament the growth of so- 
called “nature study.’’ The ob- 
jection of the really scientific is 
that the books published for the 
guidance of the young, in botany, 
for example, are very superficial in their teaching, 
and tend to the creation of a mass of “half-baked” 
botanists who know just enough to prate of petals 
and stamens, but who would often be hard put to 
it to distinguish between a fruit and a seed or a 
true flower and an aggregation of blooms. 

That may be; yet a little knowledge of the 
flowers or the birds or the rocks cannot be a 
very dangerous thing, and the smattering the 
child gets from these useful little books often 
stimulates him in after years to go more deeply 
into the subject and really study it scientifically. 
It also trains him to use his eyes to behold the 
beauties of this very beautiful world, many of 
which he would miss if he were not taught to 
look. Because his “nature study” teaches him 
to see only a few or to look only at the outside of 
them offers no objection to the study as far as this 
goes. 

There is one advantage of nature study, a phys- 
ical one, which would more than offset its injurious 
effects upon the mind, accepting for the sake of 
argument all that is said against it in this respect. 
This advantage is that it tempts the children into 
long country walks, away from the formal streets, 
the dust, and the dirty air of the city. The air of 
the town is constantly charged with dust—and not 
simple dust, but particles carrying all sorts of 
disease - producing microbes. These are taken 
into the nose and mouth with each breath, and 
also carried down into the air-passages or into the 
stomach when one swallows. The fact that any 
one of us is alive shows that the protective forces 
of the body are usually sufficient to destroy these 
germs of disease, but to keep them thus effective 
we must do what we can to aid nature. 

It needs no argument to prove that exercise in 
the pure air of the country is one of the best 
means for gaining health and strength and forti- 
fying the body against the attacks of disease, and 
there is the further benefit derived from breathing 
germ-free air, and so shutting off the supply while 
the system disposes of the accumulation. 

Lastly, the interest afforded by the observation 
of plants, or birds, or insects, or rocks diverts the 
mind and puts it in a pleasant disposition. 
we now know to be a most potent aid to the physi- 
eal forces in dealing with these material, even 
though invisible, foes. 
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A SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 

A pathetie story of Civil War times is recalled to 

the older people of Chester County in the 
western part of Tennessee by the recent death of 
ex-Governor James 8. Hogg of Texas. Some days 
after the Battle of Shiloh, one of the decisive and 
bloody engagements of the war, fought on April 
6-7, 1862, a lone and wounded Confederate soldier 
made his way to a log cabin, located in the woods 
four miles west of Corinth, Mississippi, and begged 
for shelter and food. The man was weak from 
loss of blood and hunger, and had evidently been 
wandering through the woods of the sparsely set- 
tled section for several days after the battle. The 
occupants of the cottage had little to give, but 
divided this little with the soldier. They took the 
man in and administered to his wants as best they 
could with their limited resources. They were 
unable to secure medical attention, and the soldier, 


already emaciated from the lack of food and proper | 


attention, gradually grew weaker and weaker 
until he died. Realizing his approaching end, the 
soldier requested that his body be buried in the 
wood near the house, and marked with a simple 


slab bearing the name, “Gen. J. L. Hogg, Rusk, 


Texas.” 

The request was complied with, and in the years 
that passed the family which had so nobly cared 
for this stranger moved away, the grave became 
overgrown with wild weeds, and all that was left 
to mark the soldier’s resting-place was the rough 
slab. This rotted by degrees, but was reverently 
replaced by some passer-by, and in this way the 
grave was kept marked; but it is doubtful if the | 
few people who chanced to pass that way and see | 
the slab ever gave a thought to the identity of the 


occupant of the grave, until after the election of | te Kitchen doorway in a hurry, much battered | 


Hon. James 8. Hogg to the governorship of Texas. 
Then some one of Chester County who had seen | 
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|the grave wrote Governor Hogg concerning the 
dead soldier. Ina short time a letter was received, 
stating that the soldier was Governor Hogg’s 
father, and that he entered the Confederate army 


~ | when the war first broke out, and had never been 


heard of by relatives or friends. 

After more correspondence Governor Hogg 
| caused the grave to be enclosed by a neat iron 
| fence, and erected a handsome plain marble shaft 
| over the grave. This monument bears the same 

simple inscription which marked the rough slab 
which had stood over the grave of one of the 
South’s heroic dead. 
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THE FITNESS OF THINGS. 


“ hat is your name?” asked a clerk in the 
office of the county treasurer, where a 
citizen of the town had called to pay his taxes. 
“R. W. Swackhammer,” was the reply. 
“What do the initials R. W. stand for?” 
“They stand for R, W.—that’s all. I never use 
anything but the initials in signing my name.” 
“But your parents didn’t name you R. W., did 
they?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Then why don’t you use your full name?” 
“Because I am ashamed to.” 
“Ashamed? Were you named for some scala- 
’ 


’ 





| wag? 

“No, sir. I was named for a great man.” 

“I see,” said the clerk, who may have been 
something of a mind-reader. “You were named 
for ox Waldo Emerson.” 

“Well, suppose I was?” 

The clerk grew indignant. 

“The idea of your being ashamed of that name!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Don’t you know, sir, that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was one of the greatest and best 
men this country ever produced?” 
| “Of course I know it. Didn’t I say he was a 
| great man? But if you were in my place how 
would you like to have people think, when they 
heard somebody calling you Ralph Waldo, ‘Well 
that’s a mighty big name for a little, bald-headed 
old livery-stable Keeper with a pair of cross-eyes 
and a wart on his nose—and Swackhammer for a 
last name!’ ” 


® 





BETWEEN THE LINES. 


| so the Willoughbys had said good-by to Mrs. 
Kent, they walked on in silence for a moment. 
| Then Mr. Willoughby spoke, thoughtfully : 


“Tt was pleasant of her to saythat about wishing 
she could see more of people like us, who are in- 
terested in real things, instead of the foolish round 
of gaiety that takes up so much of her time and 
gives her so little satisfaction, wasn’t it?” 

His wife stole a sidewise glance at his gratified 
face, and a satirical smile crossed her own coun- 
tenance, 

MIA SF nage George,” she said, clearly. “But 
what I knew she meant, and what she knew that I 
knew she meant, was that my walking-skirt is an 
inch too long and my sleeves are old style, and 
song coat, poor dear, is beginning to look shiny in 

he back.” 

““Why—what—how —” began Mr. Willoughby, 


helplessly; then he shook his head and gave it up. 
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HE WAS “IT.” 


he valor of the individual does not depend on 

the size. 

in the newspaper was not to be judged by a scale 
of inches. 


The small boy was dressed in football costume 
and with a jaunty air he walked into the office o 
a country newspaper and handed to the editor a 

| dirty scrap of paper. On it was a brief account of 
a juvenile football-match which had taken place 
that afternoon. 
Glancing at the report, the editorial eye caught 
the words: 
“Mannington kicked a magnificent goal —the 
finest ever seen on the ground.” 
“Who is Mannington?” asked the editor. 
The human atom turned the thumb of his right 
hand proudly to his breast. 
“Tam Mannington!” he said, calmly. 
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A NICE CHOICE OF WORDS. 


hen the Hansons took Norah Lanihan as 

maid of all work they knew that she was 
ignorant of many other things than household 
work. Each member of the family took pleasure 
|in lightening her darkness, and it was a great 
| Surprise to find that occasionally Norah knew 
| enough to put her instructors in the wrong. 

“Norah,” said Mrs. Hanson one day, “you must 

go to-morrow afternoon and buy a pair of new 
shoes. Iam perfectly sure from the condition of 
those you have on that they must leak, and wet 
your feet every time you go out in this melting 
| snow.’ 
|. “Well’m, they don’t leak,” said pretty Norah, 
looking down at the offending shoes, “but they do 
let in, I’m thinking.” 
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A LIBERAL VIEW. 


t is a well-known fact that parents occasionally 

get from the conversation of their offspring 

food for consideration—even suggestions for the 
| revision of pet delusions. 


Mrs. Brockett had issued stern orders to Regi- 
| nald that he must not under any circumstances go 
over again to play with the Martin boys, lest he be 
| corrupted. 
“Aw, mama!” protested Reginald. “I /ike ’em, 
| an’ I don’t learn Se a bad from ’em.” 
| “Well, I have told you = must not play with 
| the Martin boys. I won’t have you with them. 
I don’t believe they are good boys!” 
“Now _ see here, mama,” cried the youngster 
| with noble candor, “mebby I ain’t so awful good 
myself!” 
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FOUND THE VEST. 


ittle David has always been regarded by his 
doting relatives as particularly clever. Still, 
says a writer in the Philadelphia Ledger, he rather 
outdid himself when a rough-looking tramp in- 
| vaded the yard one afternoon and asked him 
where his father kept his money. 


“It’s in his vest in the kitchen,” replied David. 
A few minutes later the tramp came through 


‘hb 


and torn, 
“Smart kid, dat!” he muttered. “Never said a 
word about de old man bein’ inside de vest.” 


The scrap of humanity mentioned | 


FROM THE MOMENT OF BIRTH 
Mothers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, 
Scalp, Hair and Hands. 

Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and 
unfailing efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, 
in the preservation and purification of the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands of infants and children. For baby 
humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings and chafings, as a 





| bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
| priceless. (Adv. 








’ Makes Boys & 
‘Glascock’s Racer Git ieaithy. 
Strengthens the spine, 
back and_ shoulders. 
Develops every muscle 
in the body. *“* Physical 

culture" relieves bowel 

©) troubles, and makes 
weak lungs strong. 

**Rosy cheeks” forall 

children from 2¥¢ years 

to 15 years of age. 

E Low wheels. 

Can't upset. 


Ask Your 












A scientifically constructed 

“GEARED” hand-car. 
Beautifully finishedin 
colors. Our Guaran- 
tee: Your moneyback 
if you want it. 

hree Exercise Mo- 
tions: Racing, Semi- 

Rowing and Rowing. 
“Easiestrun- 






i 
| the only 
| “ Hill-climb- 


* mac Dealer. 
| er’ made, Write for 
Patent applied for. Catalogue 


fingers.” 


Glascock Bros. Mig. Co., 660 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. 


mother’s remedy for annoying irritations and many | 
sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily suggest | 
| themselves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, | 








Silver Door Plates. 


Engraved silver name and number door plates have 
always been seen on the houses of the best families, 
and until now have cost from $5.00 to $10.00. Wemake 

ur order richer and better silver door plates 


yo 
for one-third the old prices, your name engraved in 
any style. Write for photo-reproductions (actual size), 
showing styles of plates and engravings, and learn 


how to secure your own name plate free of cost 
to you. Ezclusive Territory FCs Capable Agents 
New Method Co., 5739 





rairie Ave., Chicago. 


























may save 
Dollars 











Not en save dollars, but add to the reputation 
of your home for good music, and also educate your 
children to correct musical standards. It is an 
thing to select an absolutely satisfactory and robe 4 
able piano, even if one is not an expert. Your child 
can doit if directed to a good make at the outset. 
Years of piano-building to the highest standard of 
excellence are crowded into every instrument that 
bears our Crown trade-mark. 


Crown Pianos 








A 














are built to sustain a past reputation, and are 
also built to sustain future service. They are 
the lifetime kind. Don't worry if you don’t 
know all the details of piano excellence. 
Invest a cent in a postal and let us send 
you information about the famous time- 
tested Crown Piano and explain at greater 
length not only what you have a right to 
know, but will be glad to know, about 
piano-making standards. And we want 
to tell you also about the Crown Practice 
Clavier for quiet practice, a remarkable fea- 
ture. Invest a cent to-day and let us show 
you the way to save many piano dollars. 
Ask for Catalogue M. 
HOW YOU CAN PURCHASE: 


Let us tell you how you can buy a Crown Piano 
at your own home as easily and as satisfactorily 











—J as if you were here in person. 





GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Crown Block, 
Chicago, U. S. 
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MODEL 1906 .22 CALIBER 


Extra Light Weight Repeating Rifles 


| 


Boys, this latest Winchester rifle was 
designed to meet your requirements. It 
will suit you in every way including the 


price, which is low. 


The Winchester Model 1906 is a com- 


pact, light weight, take-down rifle handling the .22 Short 
Rim Fire cartridges only. .It is attractive in appearance and 


outline, andin accuracy, reliability of operation and finish itis 


| fully up to the established Winchester standard. This rifle 
is made with a 20-inch round barrel fitted with a sporting 


front sight and an adjustable open rear sight. 


It has a hand- 


some straight grip stock finished with a rubber butt plate and 


weighs about 5 pounds. 


The magazine holds 15 cartridges. 


If your dealer cannot show you this model rifle, let us know. 
FREE: Send for circular fully describing this rifle. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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A MODERN CLIFF -DWELLER’S 
EXPERIENCE. 


a lawyer in New York recites an 
experience which began as a foolish pre- 
dicament and developed into a dangerous and 
uncomfortable adventure. ‘‘You know,’’ says 
he, ‘‘that my office is in the Thorpe Building. 
There are about nineteen stories in it—a sky- 
scraper. When you get to the top it looks as if 
you might jump out the window and land across 
the North River without trying. 

‘*When I first had an office there it was fasci- 
nating to look out over the smoky city in the 
daytime and see the steamers in the harbor 
puffing round like little water-bugs. I used to 
like to see the lights come popping out all round 
when it was getting dark on winter afternoons. 

‘‘Well, one cold Saturday afternoon, when it 
was almost time to start for my ferry, I went 
up to the top floor on an errand, and as I was 
starting down I noticed that the door leading 
up to the roof was open. It was almost dusk, 











COMPANION. 





me that the watchman would not come. And 
then I felt a pull on my line. I knew I had 
caught the fish I wanted. To the shout of 
the man below I answered in a long, joyous 


scream.’ 
® © 


HIS FIRST CONQUESTS. 

_— all well-brought-up [Irish boys,’’ 
writes William O’ Brien, in his ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions,’’ ‘‘I had my day-dreams of the priesthood, 
and once cut up a valuable poplin dress of my 
mother’s to make unto myself vestments for a 
mass of my own; but my mother’s indignation 
at the fate of her poplin was sufficient to cure 
me of that ambition.’’ After this the boy de- 
voted himself to an amusement of a more 
singular character. This was the creation of 
an army complete in all its departments, and its 
manipulation throughout a long series of wars. 
Lie gudiens were of pasteboard. I cut them 


— fe ~ them with faces and weapons, 
an painted their uniforms myself. There 
were infantry and cavalry and artillery, even 
to the detail of lancers and cuirassiers and 


dragoons. When the force was at its height it 
comprised more than sixty — each 
divided into companies and sq with the 
name of every officer written at the 
the number and company of every soldier. 

A spare room at the top of the house was 
given up to me as the field of war. Here the 
entire r was often covered with mimic 
soldiers; they must have numbered at least 
twelve thousand all told. My idea was to work 
out the intestine wars of the five Irish provincial 


and the sky above was all pink and rosy, the | kingdoms, on the theory that national unity 


way it gets sometimes in the winter. So I just 


would develop itself, after all, by the survival 


of the fittest. The force ‘was accordingly 


ran up the stairs and walked out to have a | divided into five armies, whose combinations 


view. 

*“*You have no idea how beautiful it was. 
In spite of the sharp cold the air was soft and 
hazy. Round the horizon the sky was alive 


with glowing reds and yellows, and the city | | should be obli 
down below was dotted and speckled with | and their prolonged campaigns. 


lights. It was a fine sight, but I paid for it 
dearly enough. 

‘‘When I took out my watch and saw I had 
only eighteen minutes to catch my boat, I started 
back again to the door. It was shut. I tried 
it and found it locked. I pounded on it hard 
and long. 

‘Pounding did no good, and I tried kicking. 
After half an hour, when my toes had got sore 
and the cold began to creep in round my collar, 
I realized something had happened. Then 1 
remembered that there was another heavy, tin- 
sheathed door at the bottom of the stairs. Even 


if I had had a cannon no one inside would | 


have heard it. 
a skylight. But I found a difficulty with that 
—there weren’t any skylights. 

‘*A little panic caught me, and I ran to the 
edge of the roof, flattened myself out on my 
stomach, and looked over. 

‘Way down beneath, in the round circles of 
light thrown on the street by the arc-lamps, 
I could see a swirl of black dots,—people!— 


1, living, w peo) yi ome, 
G08, Se, ae ple hurry ng home I | nificent fury. gent free with any order to introduce 
| our High-Grade Colored Cards. 


shouted to them until my throat rasped. A 
man in the top story of a building across the 
street, way below, came and looked out the 
window. I imagined he was looking straight 
at me. Then he yawned, stretched his arms, 
and turned away. 

“*T began to feel awfully alone. I was as 
much isolated in the great city full of people 
as if I had been on the top of a mountain in 
Alaska. It was growing bitter cold and dark, 
the wind had shifted east, and had brought a 
stinging drive of fine snow. There wasn’t 
a sound but the everlasting roar of the city 
and an occasional bellow of a steamer down 
the harbor and the wind playing a tune on the 
corner of the roof. 

**T remembered it was Saturday night; the 
watchman would be the only man in the build- 
ing till Monday morning. Perhaps when they 
found me I should be stiff and cold, starved 
and frozen. There was just one chance—that 
I could drop a note to be picked up by some 
passer-by below. 


I made up my mind to smash | 





and conflicts dragged along for many a month 
of varying fortune. Absurd as the avowal may 
seem to be, if I were asked to pick out the 


labor of my life which involved most patience, 
| devotion, logged persistency and hard work, | 
to point to my toy armies 

he only con- 


solation I can find is, that it possibly helped to 
train me into habits of patiently thinking out 
details. 
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VAIN REGRET. 


F™ many years Uncle Hiram Appleby, when 


reading his daily newspaper, had held it at 


|arm’s length, and blinked even then—not that 





‘I wrote as many notes as I could with | 


stiffened, aching fingers, and flung one after 
another out into the air. I knew the crowd 
below >was thinning out. It was a hundred 
chances to one that every bit of paper that 
reached the street would drop on the soft snow 
and be buried within two minutes. 

*‘When I thought of it I howled like a starving 
wolf on a Montana desert. ‘The sound of my 
own voice brought me to my senses. I took 
out my watch; it was nine o’clock. 

***You’ve got to get hold of the watchman,’ 
I said to myself, and I began crawling along 
the edge of the roof to find the lighted window 
of the hallway on the top story. The wind and 
the yawning space below turned me sick with 
dizziness. 

“Finally, leaning far over, I saw a gleam of 
light in a window fifteen feet below me. It 
looked hopelessly distant. Then I had my 
inspiration. 


“I pulled off my overcoat, and using my | 


jack-knife, I ripped it into long strips. These 
I tied together, and to the end I fastened a 
piece of heavy iron that I pulled off the bracing 
of the cornice. Then, leaning over, I swung 
this pendulum far out. 

against the window below, and with joy I} 
heard the crash of glass. 

“‘Still holding the end of my improvised rope, 
1 waited and shivered. A terrible fear seized | 


It came back squarely | 
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his eyes were bad, as he used to say, but that 
his arms were not quite long enough. At last 
he suffered himself to be persuaded to buy a 
pair of glasses. They fitted his eyes perfectly, 
and thenceforward he was able to read his paper 
without any muscular contortions or elongations. 

One evening, however, he laid aside his 
Gazette, sighed rofoundly, and said he sane, 


he were twenty ve years younger. 
‘*Why, uncle?’’ asked one of his little nieces. 
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“*So you wouldn’t have to wear s at ree | 
“*No,’” he said. ‘‘So I could begin to wear 
|’em. I’ve missed twenty-five years of comfort.’? | 


| 


MT. VESUVIUS ¢,. 05. 


The most striking eight-coiored card ever produced 
and a realistic portrayal of the mighty giant’s mag- 


6 for 15¢., or 2c. a 
doz. American and Foreign, assorted. List — request. 
BOSTON SOUVENIR POSTAL CO., Dept. C,15 School St., Boston. 


L* PAGE'S GLUE 


pes not set quick] 
and has four times the stren, 
—} 1 in, sq. hard pine butted, registered 
620 lbs. before parting). Used by th 
y Geasanionans mirs.the world over. Inval- 
nable in nowsinene use, for Furniture, 
. Books, Leather,and wherever 





STRONGEST 


‘dnesiv ve is desired, 
ible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
or rr if ourdealer hasn’t our line, 
“ PACE HOTO PASTE, 
Zor tee retale mH DiLaon 
E's M ILACE, 
202. ay 5e. ; ph 10c. 
loucesier, Mass, 


None genuine 
Bes 
This Label. 

RUSSIA CEMENT CO,, 148 Essex Ave. 












«DIRECT FROM LOOMS TO YOU. 
« The Worcester Improved 


“Best in the Land at Lowest Prices.” 


_ Fit Best and Wear Longest. 
Prices the Lowest. 


Quick Relief from Varicose Veins, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, Swollen Joints, Ulcers, etc. 
Best Materials Used, Best Workmen Employed. 


- 102. bottle | 


: Elastic Stockings 


WRITE TO-DAY for sclf-measurement blanks and | 


Money-Saving Prices. 


WORCESTER ~~ STOCKING & TRUSS CO., Mirs., 
58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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“Summer Homes”’ 


IN THE 


BERKSHIRE 
HILLS ALONG THE 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


A 48-page illustrated and descriptive 
folder, issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
contains a complete list of Hotels and 
Boarding Houses along the line of that 
road, in the Berkshire Hills and 
other sections. It is richly illustrated 
with half-tone cuts of mountains, lakes, 
waterfalls, stage-roads, etc., and all pro- 
spective summer tourists will find it most 
interesting. 

A copy may be secured by addressing 
A. S. HANSON, General Passenger 
Agent, Boston, Mass. 
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ticulars address Bekins Nouosheld Shipping Co., 
Desk I, 95 Washington St., Chicago, lil. 
———J FOR STEAM OR 
FROM THE FAMOUS Ta lor’s | HOT WATER 
Especially adapted for 
at our NewEngland Homes 








15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Store. : 
BP rast Put Into Old Houses. 
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Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
mana ont conve. ASK FOR CATALOG OF 
nience. Rollit, crus 
$1.00 esien sce: SMITH & THAYER. CO. 
ready for a journey WN 


orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR’ 8 HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS, 


y Postal or Express Money-Or: der. 





‘BOX 3152 - - BOSTON: MASS, A 






























OWN A 
CAT OR 
DOG? 


If you do, get a copy of my book, 
“Canine Remedies and How to Use 
Them.”’ It contains full instructions, 
enabling you to doctor your pets at 
home. Mention this paper and 1’ll 
send you the book free. 

DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 
Dr. Daniels’ Famous Veterinary Remedies for 
home treatment of horses, cattle,dogs,cats,sheep 
and swine are sold by all dr uggists and dealers. 


Insist on having Daniels’, the best. 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charee for creaning 
and pay express charges one way. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 


Booklet Free. 






TOILET 
PAPER 


FOLD TOILET 


BOSTON .MASS. 
MILLS AT 
LEOMINSTER MASS. 























The Toilet Paper that comes in 
Patented Cardboard Box with 
Hanger and Lifting Cover 
Serves one sheet at a time, always free from dust and 

3; each fold detached leaves another ready for use. 

Rolkegne to litter toilet room. 

THE eer et MOST ECONOMICAL, 
CLEA HANDIEST, TIDIEST PACK: 
AGE OF TOILET PAPER EVER MADE 

If dealer doesn’t carry “* Handifold,”’ write the makers. 


ES Ghe Handifold Toilet Paper Co. 


ALLA AAR 
116 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 




















Buy Your Groceries at Wholesale Prices . 
From Mr. Gonnor in Boston. 


OHN T. oe runs 55 large grocery stores. He is the shrewdest grocery buyer in 
New England. The man who buys the lowest can sell the lowest ; and even though he 
pays the aor on $10 orders to all New England towns excepting those in Maine, Mr. 

Connor can often sell you groceries at twice as low a price as you would pay your local dealer. 
Nevertheless, the Connor goods are always the freshest and the best obtainable anywhere at a 
price. Already there are thousands in New England who buy their groceries from the John T. 
Connor Company by mail. There are many thousands more who would buy their groceries 
this way if they knew the advantage to be gained in goods, in prices and in convenience. 


HOTEL AND BOARDING-HOUSE KEEPERS CAN SAVE HUNDREDS OF 
DOLLARS IN A SINGLE SEASON BY BUYING AT THE CONNOR PRICES. 


Write for this 








Below are a few specimen prices from the May Bulletin. 
to-day and become a Connor customer. 


White Sony, Ley Flour - - - $5.25. | Porto Rico Molasses(1 gal. can free), 
ter at any price. 45c., 5 gals. $2.00. 
Gupient Sug 120 Ib. A cay A eee York State Beans ae oe 55c. peck. 
Oolong, Oey 20 or Ceylon Tea, 3 pkgs. Seeded Raisins- - - - - 29c, 
35c. Ib., 3 Ibs. $1.00. | 3 pkgs. Currants - - - - - + 27. 
Arabian Mocha and Java Coffee, 12 Large Bars Soap - - - - ~ 25¢. 


27c. bb., 4 lbs. $1.00. 1 Gallon Jug Catsup - - - - ~ 50c. 


Drop a postal to us for our May Bulletin of prices. You will find it easy to deal withus. We senda 
sample order blank for your use, and fill your order the same day that we receive it. 


JOHN T. CONNOR CO., Dept. A, 74 Commerce Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Each Morsel a Surprise 


Smooth, rich cream, refreshing fruits, fine 
selected nuts, velvety caramels, luxurious 
oriental nougat, and many other 
surprises hide beneath the thick, 
rich chocolate coat of 
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SWEETS 


New England 
ConfectioneryCo 
" BOSTON- ; 
Me is » 


The realization of the ideal chocolate. The Seal of Necco 
Sweets is on each box of Lenox Chocolates and also on 499 other 
kinds of candies. This seal is your guide in buying confectionery 
—look for it and you wi!l be sure of getting the best. You will 
find it on simple Tablets and Wafers—Chocolates and Bon Bons. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melicher Streets, Boston, Mass. 





Cz IV ENS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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A Dealer Writes: 


“We have three other makes of ranges — all good ones — but we cannot 
induce people to buy the others after they have seen the Crawfords.’’ 








They insure better baking. 





. Reliable Oven Indicator. Readable. 








FINEST STOVE FOUNDRY IN THE WORLD. 


“se 










More Improvements Than in All Others. 


. Single Damper. This is patented. It is worth the price of the range. 
It makes baking quicker, better, surer. 
. Cup-Joint Oven Flues. They don’t leak. They utilize a// of the heat. 


It saves fuel. 


. Patented Dock-Ash Grate. This is patented. It means a better, steadier 
fire—one that will keep overnight. It means a saving in fuel. 


Entirely outside of the oven— 


consequently not affected by grease, smoke or dust. 
. Perfected Oven. Extra large, with asbestos-lined, heat-saving back; 
the quickest, surest oven ever constructed. 
. Gas Shelf. Can be attached in place of the usual end shelf, and 
capable of doing any work that can be done on an ordinary gas-stove. 
The Range above shown is one of our new style plain ranges; handsome in design and easy to keep clean and bright. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, Boston. 
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Kneipp Malt Coffee 


What the Medals Mean. 


Medals mean victory. If medals were conferred for defeat, no person would 
exhibit them. The Kneipp Malt Coffee Medals mean not just a victory, but 
all victory; victory everywhere and everywhen that it has been brought into 
competition or comparison with any other coffee substitute. 


Kneipp Malt Coffee is the Great 
Family Beverage. 


It is remarkably palatable, having the aroma and 
flavor of delicious coffee. Children drink freely of it, and 
are strengthened by every sip of this pure malt beverage. 

Kneipp Malt Coffee is all malt and only malt. It 
is made from choicest barley, malted and caramelized by 
Father Kneipp's own private process. It is sold in the 
whole berry, unground as a proof of its unadul- 
terated purity, or ground if desired. 

In Europe Kneipp Malt Coffee is the 


preferred beverage of all classes. 


80,000,000 "as," 


testify to its unbounded popularity. The 
secret of the health-promoting vaiue of 
Kneipp Malt Coffee is found in the malt, the 
best of body-building tonics. The secret of its 
deliciousness lies in Father Kneipp’s unique 
discovery of a process by which malted barley 
could be prepared to taste like actual coffee. 

SOLD AT ALL DEALERS. 


Send for a FREE trial package of KNEIPP MALT COFFEE 
and you will be convinced of its deliciousness. 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., "°° ®.26"¥onn ve 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents. 
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